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fate of the Sub-Treasury scheme— 
ich must so ‘deeply affect the pros- 
‘Pubitess of the country and the welfare 
“People—hange suspended by a thread, 
‘pardon the frequency of our reeur- 
nee.to topics connected with the Currency. Our 
jegsent object is to exhibit The question as it now 
ands veh the bearing which the decision of 
Sfigreds must be expected to have upon the Cur- 
ency aud the important public interests affected 










t thé moment of writing, ‘we have not yet in- 
fizence of the shape in which the Sub-Treasury 
uestion is now beforé the House of Representa- 
ves, though we shall doubtless be able to an- 
it Before this shett goes to press.” Mr. 
mbréleng was expected to call up the subject on 
y fast, and it was understood in Washifigton 
he would bring forward the bill which ‘had al- 
passed the Senate. ‘Phat bill, ‘it willbe re- 

ed, provides for the erection of a chief 

’ ry at. Washington, with Sub-Treasuriesajn 
‘the principal cities of the Union, and the appoint- 
tient of a Receiver General with a bureau of 
&c, and a Receiver to take charge of each 
Siib-Treasury, with alike establishment. It does 
pot prescribe the exaction of Specie in all pay- 
ments to the Government, but leaves the kind of 
receivable to the suleang Hae and Trcasu- 

and the discretionof t eters that 

is, the Receivers may exact specie i choose, 
\ertiey may, at thew discretion, accept notes of 
} or over issued by specie-paying Banks which 
oe none less than $5 since 1836; but they 





not take any note issued at one place and 
payable at another, heweyer unexceptiona- 
le it-may otherwise be. The. 80 received 
is to be locked up in buildings and vaults construct- 
ed atthe expense of the United States, until it is 


collected and kept if the Senate’s Sub-"T'reasury 
ill ig passed by the House, and no other change 
in the existing regulations enacted. 
The Government exchanges are of course to be 

iS _po ible by drafts. For instance, 
fackinac and Prairie du Chien will 
afts on the nearest Receiver's bffice if 
hot Convenient to bring the money to them; 
‘if more,money is expended than is collected in 
West, drafts on the Sub-Treasury at Néw. 
will early always be equal to specie, and 
metimes better than the hard dollars. In case, 
wever, the Government sliould receive ten mil- 
yeat for Lands and want to fst half of 
he seat of Government, in Naval armaments, 
r expenses on the seaboard, (he monty 

to be transported at the [tr gate: “eon 
being very generally against the West, 
specie draft on Detroit or St. Louis being 
| or never equal to spécie in New-York. So 
rsat Je n Barracks, St. Augus- 
ls of St, Anthony. “An expense 
incurred to transport the public mo- 
points where it is collected to those 
where a portion of it must be used, tinder any sys- 


ilitéd for the public sérvi¢e. Suclr is: the man- 
_ hein which (hirty-odd millions, per adaum are to 






ade so far as 
soldiers at 





tem which rejects agency altogether. While 
we had a Fon may 9 ~ woe not only all 

ro TA ersting eae abla ach 
‘paying the Sub- 3 and their ’ 
together with the risk of, ey pectlation oft 

or. calamity, ,! ‘ néy..was credite 

w r collected mo poid hy ever ny pub- 
lic service required it without a cent of expense to 
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the Government for its transportation. “ ‘The ew 
system will not aspire to a comparison on the score: 
of economy. nate 

~ It is contemplated by the Sub-Treasury bill that 
all the public money which may be at why time on 
hand, whether céllected or borrowed, shall reniain 
strictly in depdsite, and not be used on ‘ahy'pretext' 
until required for the public service. “The average) 
afthouat which it is necessary atid usual te have on 
hand is ‘about five millions. Under'thée’ new ‘sys-. 
tem, this will be so much dead capital, of no bene- 
fit to the country or to any one. We suspect, 
however, that it would not be entirely so ih-practice 
—a Sub-Treasurer of a benevolent disposition 
would not see a brother or a fried go to ruin: for 
the want.of a few thousands, lying by him, which 
he might not be called to pay over for some time. 
Occasiovally, a chance for a great and quick spee- 
ulation in stocks, in goods, provisions, or lands, 
would prove too tempting for poor human nature ; 
and, after the new officers had fet fairly the ha 
of their business, & good deat of this capital wo 
in one way or another get into ¢ ion. As ‘in 
the case of the Receiver at Colunibus, Mississippi, 
** morality’. would, be found “moving jp a 
limited orbit” about these Sub-Treasuries than 
elsewhere; anisit would take.a pretty strong oath 
to keep all officers from using athousand dollars i 
théy greatly needed thatamount to-day, and felt 
cértain of having the wherewithat to replace ‘it to- 
morrow. Asto the “sliding drawers” and “ hy- 
drostatic balances” by which a Mr. Gonge propecss 
to guage the amount of money ‘actually on bf 
by the aidof another set of officers inted to 
look afier the safe-keeping of the Sob. Treasurers, 
we believe they havealready gone out of fashion. 
‘They will answer no purposé unless specie js inex- 
ortbly exacted; as neither weighing nor measur-. 
ing the money on hand would Tétetteline whether 
a package of bills contained fifty-or,five thousand 
dollars—whether they were mainly: of solvent or 
broken bao uine notes or counterfeit. .We 
must trust, after all, to the honesty, the'character, 


and the self-interest of our Sub-Treasurers; just ag 
we have hitherto done’ of our Deposite’ Banks; for 
the safe-keeping of the Public ys. © PYoba- 


bly neither can be absolutely relied on in aif 4 
But the capital of the Deposite Batik dt * ors 
eaeat “astially to ten’ or twenty 'tinies ¢ 
amount of the Government Deposites, would seem 
to afford a stronger guaranty of safety than'the 
bonds of Sub-TYeasurers the character of a Bink. 
is usually of more vital importance to its wellbein 
than that of an individual; while gn the’ seore'o 
self-interest, the solvent Bank which is allowed’ 
use the Deposites of the Government and to. 
them whenever wanted can have no temptatib 
‘infidelity. ‘The ay a ay ‘the 'ée 
on tant hundred thousand détlats “ti 
arge, Will be constantly prompted anf ef 
to 40 Shae tHe law forbids: but which will se€jii'ta 
be beither abstractly nor practically wrong, Viz!'to 
lend or employ the money. Fy, he so ig he 
should happen to lose five or ten thousandind be 
unable to replace it from his own proper meats, 
would ‘have no alternative but to run Feapaithivie 
residue, leaving ‘tis bail ‘and ‘the Governniént to 
settle the matter’ as théy could. “So'inuch for the 
—— diet thi gel ? a mere ‘tiiéa: 
sure of policy or céinparative safe ‘keeping. 4 
But we pea eall progres of its i i on the 
Currency. sit better or Worse in this'shape than 
if it exacted spécie exthisively? ‘In out judge- 
ment, it is both. “EWS Better th its immediate in- 
fluence, because it:witt ot’ so directly and: fatally 
operate to force out of cireulation all redeemable 
paper money. if :the: Government: sheuld’ gay, 
* We insist on Specie and nothing but specie for | 







las a Sub-Treasurer. 
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porters ‘would retum ‘upon them their bills for 
something which would pay duties; the Western 
settler and the Eastern emigrant must have specie 
to buy lands with ; the citizens generally must have 
w ith to pay Postage. ere would be a 
necessary rash for ceim; and the consequence 
would be that ne more Banks could resume, and 
many which haveresumed-would suspend again. 
It seems almost impossible thatthe Detroit Banks 
for instance, could stand the drain which this Bill 
would cause, There would be a very great con- 
traction of the Currency,.a fall in the price of 
orenk thing, and a; multiplication of duns, writs, 
and. beriff's sales. The Currency, the Exchanges, 
and the general aspect of things throughout the 
country, must advance backward under such a 
system, . We, should have .not only two distinct 
currencies in the country, but one of them would 
be rey, Wels to, consist of depreciated and irre- 


paper. ? 
The Senate’s modification seems to render the/ 

whole business absurd without making it muchless | 
mischievous. Jt takes the public money away from 
the Banks because the Government ¢an no longer 
trust them, yet authorizes its receipt in the notes 
of those very Banks! The Bank of New-York 
must no Jonger have $100,000 of the People’s 











if money. in its vaults; but, after building an edifice 


and hiring another ‘squad of officers on purpose, 
the Government will put $100,000 of the Bank's 
notes into its Sub-Treasury, which is precisely the 
saine aa. Tt is going a great way round, at a 
considerable expense, and coming down to the 
turnpike still on the wrong side of the gate. We 
have here the double risk of Bank failure and Sub- 
Treasury peculation, a large —e and no chance 
of gain. Besides, the risk of loss by Rank notes i8 
imereased» Under the old System, the 
ovérnment trusted no Banks but its own chosen 
depositories. While the United States Bank held 
the Deposites, it was responsible for all the notes 
taken, A Bank might break, but the Government 
lost nothing ; its netes had all been deposited and 
credited as cash, and were forth- coming at any mo- 
ment-in specie. Now, the Government not only 
“takes the responsibility,” but pays for it. . 
| ‘But'there is one strong obj “- to the on 
of paper at all, if ub+Treasury scheme 
is to fe ahoptla Tt will create a new element of 
gambling speculation and uncertainty in the bus - 
.ness) tranactions of the -country. To-day, the 
‘Sab-Preasurers: may revive the Bank Notes of 
the.country with great liberality, and all be pros- 
perous and flourishing; to-morrow they may re- 


|| fuse every thing but specie, and cause general 


epression and.trouble. Supposé the Sub- 
‘reasurer.at New-York is not above the tempta- 
tion of: J ae 
easel aes stock-jobbers to sell stocks on time, 
Bank “Notes without reserve, and 

deporting in his vadits. There being no de- 
, for spetie, money becomes plentiful, and 
stocks are high. Afier accumulating. near two 
millions, he demands ef the Banks the specie for 
every)cent,.and refuses any more Bank paper. 
it be deemed necessary to re up appearances, 
there will'be no difficulty in finding a pretext. This 
change of oa y at once creates a panic, a searcity 
‘of money, ind throws stocks down ten or twelve 
percent. The confederates pocket the spoils, and 
‘are ready for another operation. We do not relish 
this at all. True, sorething like this may some- 
times ‘be dene in a lesser degree by great private 
capitalists, but there is no reason why Government 
should furnish the means for such enterprises. 
But, says an objector, 2 Bank may do this as well 
He is mistaken. A Bank 
never-dare refuse good eurrent Bank Notesin pay- 
ment, dare not..wantonly harass other Banks for 





all public dues,’ the immediate: effect .wéuld -be to 
cause a run upon specie-paying Banks. The ini- 


tee 
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specie, and would lese as mueh by the failure of 
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debtors in the nec cor ion, ould 

gain by its stock operation. FPhis ison fms 

ways in which the great power which it is propose 

to vest in certain public officers py be rendered 
ra 


extrethely detrimental to the ge welfare. In 
contemplating the whole subject, we see much 





reason to _adopt~ heartily the sentiment_of. Gen, 


Jackson in his second Message, after the Removal 
of the Deposites : , 

“IN THE REGULATIONS WHICH CONGRESS MAY PRE- 
SCRIBE, RESPECTING THE PUBLIC MONEYS, IT IS DESI- 
RABLE THAT AS LITTLE DISCRETION AS MAY BE DEEM- 
ED CONSISTENT WITH THEIR SAFE KEEPING, SHOULD BE 
Given To Executive aGENTs.”—Gen. Jackson's Mes- 
sage, Dec. 1835. 

EEE 
THE PRE-EMPTION BILL. 

The bill granting a Pre-emption or exclusive 
right to purchase one-half mile squaré of Public 
Lands to each settler thereon, which passed the 
U.S. Senate some three months since, was brought 
to issue in the House last week, after two or three 
days’ skirmishing. Mr. Lincoln of Mass. moved 
that no claimant should take lands under a Pre- 
emption twice; in other words, the man who 
clutches a valuable tract at a tenth of its value this 
year shall not be allowed to sell it and immediate- 
ly grasp another. But this was rejected: Yeas 75, 
Nays 93. Mr. Briggs of Mass. moved another 
important amendment of very similar importt, in 
the following words: 7 

“ That before any person claiming the benefit of this 
law shall have a patent for the land which he may claim 
by having complied with its provisions, he shall make outh 
before some person authorized by law to’ administer the 
oath, which oath, with the certificate of the person admi- 
nistering it, shall be filed with the Register of the proper 
office, when the land is applied for, and_. by, said. Registir 
sent to the office of the Commissioner of Public Lands, | 
that he entered upon the land which he claims in bis own 
right, and exclusively for his own use and benefit, and that’ 
he has not, direétly or indirectly, made any agreement or 
contract in any manner with any person or persons whnat- 
ever, by which the title which he might acquire from the 
Government of the United States should enure to the use 
and benefit of any except himself, or to convey or transfer 
the said land, or the title which hé may acquire. to the 
*ame, to any other person or persons whatever, at any sub- 
sequent, time; and if such person, claiming the benefit of 
this law.as aforesaid, shall swear falsely in the premnioes, 
he shall be subject to all the pains and penalties for perju- 
ry, forfeit the money which ‘he may have paid for the land, 
and all right and title to the’ said Jand; ‘and! ‘any grant: or 
conveyance which he may have made oe op of such 
agrecment or contract as aforesaid, shall be void, exeept in 
the hands of a purchaser in good faith for a. valuable con- 
sideration without notice ; and the certificate. which shall 
be filed with the Commissioner as aforesaid sball be taken" 
to be Regie evidence thatthe oath was legally admi- 
nistered.”” 


‘The most strenuous exertions were made to cu 
off this amendment by the Previous Question, but 


without effect, and, the question ‘being ‘at Jength |, 


taken upon ‘it, it 
vote: “% ‘ 

Yeas+-Mesérs. Adams, Alexander; H. Alle} '3:"W? A 
len, Aycrigg, Banks, Bell, Biddle, ‘Bond, Borden, 


was ADOPTED by the following 


1 
By 
Bronson, ‘Wm. B,,Cadlhdain, Chambers; gems! 
Clowney, Coles, Couner,-Corwin, Cushing, Darlington, 
Dawsov, Davee, Davis, Deberry, Dennis, Dunn, Elmore, 
Evans, Everett, Ewing, R. Fletcher, Fillmore, R. Garland, 
Goode, J. Graham, Graves, Grennell, Griffin, Haley, Hall; 
Halsted, Harlan,’ Harper, Hastings, Hawes, Hawkins, 
Haynes, Henry, Hoffman, Hopkins, R. M. T. ‘Hunter, 
Ingham, H. Johnson, J. Johnsony-W.C, Johnson, J: W. 
“Jones, Kennedy, Lincoln, S. Mason, Maury, -Maxwell, 
McKay, McKennan, Menefee, Mercer, Milligan, Mitchell, 
Montgomery, Naylor, Noyes, Ogle, Palmer, Parris, Patter- 
son, Peck, Pennybacker, Phelps, Phillips,. Pope, Potts, 
Pratt, S..8Prentigs, Randolph, Reed, Rencher, Rhett, 
Richardson, Ridgway, Robertson, Robinson, Rumsey, Rus- 
sell, Sergeant, Shrefice, Aug. H. rd, Sibley, Slade, 
Southgate, Stanley, Strattén, Talia ’ , Til- 
lingha t, Toland, Underwood, J. ‘White, Elisha Whittlesey, 
T. T. Whittlesey, Lewis : Williams,’ Sherrod» Williams, 
Word, Yorke—114.—- 
Nays-—Messrs. Anderson, Andrews, Atherton; Beatty, 
Beire, Bicknell, Birdsall, Boon, Buchanan, John Calhoun, 
Cambreleng, J. Campbell, Carter, Casey, Cha , Cheat- 
bam, Cleveland, Craig, Crary, Crockett, Cushman, Drom 
govle, Duncan, Farrington, Fairfield, Foster, Gallup, W. 
Graham, Grant, Gray, Hammond, ‘Hamer, Herod, How 
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re Wy rr, ' pp ¥ 
W, H. ‘Wdnter, TB. Jackson, N. Jones, 

Bee G Pac ptter, - is, Loge ’ domis 

ony Ji M. Mason, ‘Mattin, May, R. McClellan, A. 
Mc ‘McClure, Miller, Moore, Morgan, S. W. Mor- 
ris, C. oh Owens;Parker, Parmenter, Pearce, 
Petriken, Potter, John H. Prentiss, Rariden, 
Reilys: Rives, Shields, Sheplor, Snyder, Spencer, Stone, 
| Taylor,.Thomas,.Titus,.Toucey, Turney, Wagener, Web- 
ster, Weeks, A. S. White, Jared W. Williams, C. H. Wil- 
liams, Worthington, Yell—36. 

Several further amendments were now offered, 

among them one by Gen. Mason of Ohio, dis- 
claiming and guarding against the making of this 
law, which provides only for the Past, a precedent 
for future Pre-emptions. But all were cut off by 
the Previous Question, which was moved for the 
third or fourth time by Mr. Boon, and now second- 
ed by 95 to 48. The Main Question being now 
put, the bill was ordered to its third reading by the 
follewing vote: 
Yzas—Messrs. Alexander, Anderson, Andrews, Ather- 
ton, Beatty, Beirne, Bell, Bicknell, Biddle, Birdsall, Bor- 
den, Bronson, Buchanan, J. Calhoon, Cambreleng, Carter, 
Casey, Chaney, Chapman, Cheatham, Cleveland, Coles, 
Craig, Crary, Crockett, Cushing, Cushman, Darlington, 
vee, D le, Duncan, Dunn, Edwards, Farrington, 
Fairfield, Fillmore, Foster, Fry, Gallup, R. Garland, 
Goode, Wm. Graham, Grant, Gray, Haley, Hammond, 
Hamer, Harrison, Haynes, Henry, Herod, Holsey, Holt, 
Hopkins, Howard, , W. H. Hunter, Ingham, T. 
B.. Jackson, Jabez Jackson, H. Johnson, J. Johnson, N. 
Jones, Keim, Kemble, Klingensmith, Leadbetter, Lewis, 
Logan, Leomis, Lyon, Marvin, Martin, Maury, May, Mc- 
Kay, R. McClellan, A. McClellan, MeClure, McKennan, 
Miller, Moore, Morgan, S. W. Morris, Naylor, Noble, 
Noyes, Owens, Palmer, Parker, Parmenter, Paynter, Pen- 
nybucker, Petrikin, wep sone Pope, Pratt, J. H. 
Prentiss, S. S. Prentiss, i Reilly, Ridgway, Rives, 
Rumsey, Shefier, Shields, ler, Sibley, Snyder, South- 
gate, Spencer, Stone, Taylor, as, Titus, Toucey, Tur- 
, Vail, Wagener, Webster, Weeks, A. S. White, J. 
White, T. T. Whittlesey, S. Williams, J. W. Williams, 
J. bs Williams, C. H. Williams, Word, Worthington, Yell 
Nays+>Messrs. Adams, H: Allen, J. W. Allen, Ayctigg, 
Banks, Bond, Briggs; Wm. B. Calhoun, J. Campbell, 
Chambers, Clowney, Connor, Corwin, Dawson, Davies, 
Deberry, Dennis, Elmore, Evans, Everett, Ewing, Richard 
Fletcher, J. Graham, Graves, Grennell, Griffin, Hall, Hat- 
lan, Hastings, Hawes, Hawkins, R. M. T. Hunter, J. W. 
Jones, Kennedy, Lincoln, J. M. Mason, Samson Mason, 
Maxwell, Mercer; Milligan, Ogle, Parris, Patterson, Pearce, 
Peck, Phillips, Pickens, Potts, Randolph, Reed, Rencher, 
Rhett, Richardson, Robertson, Robinson, Russell, Ser- 
geant, A. H. Shepperd, C. Shepard, Slade, Stanly, Strat- 
ton, Taliaferro, Toempem, Tillinghast, Toland, E. Whit- 
uesey, L. Williams, Wise, Yorke—70. 

‘Several further propositions were now made, to 
amend, to adjourn, and to recommit; none.of 
which prevailed. Mr, Cushman of N. H. moved 
the Previous Question, which was seconded, the 
Main Question ordered, and the bill passed its 
third reading: Yeas 107, Nays 53. The House 
then, at half-past 9 e’clock, adjourned. 

-The bill was now sent to the Senate for a con- 
‘currence in the amendments of the House; and 
we have little doubt that it has ere this become a 









w. 
., We have strong doubts of the propriety and 
good policy of this measure... It seems to us _cal- 
-culated to,set eur Western people hunting after 
sudden fortunes in making a claim.upon some 
mil of land—so.as to buy for a; hundred 
do ws what may be worth five or ten thousand— 
instead of striving to improve their circumstances 
by, regular a tient industry. It looks. like a 
ium on thriftlessness and gambling adventure. 
here is no need of it,to secure to the real. settler 
his tract at the lowest rate—custom and terror have 
done that already. But now how will a settler be 
required to pay for his land at all? Will not his 
Pre-emption insure him against all competitors ! 
However, the amendments of the House have made 
the Bill much better than it was, and, if they are 


ee 
Dexaware.—T he Whigs of this small but spirit- 
ed State held a Convention at Dover on Tuesday 
of last week. It was the largest ever held in the 
‘State, there being about 200 gates in attend- 
ance. The call of a National Convention to meet 





A 


| mously approved, 


retained, its passage may not be so deeply regretted. | 





‘at Harrisburg, Pa. in Decent 
id Delegat 
‘it! The entiOn expressed a preference for 
Hon. Henry Cuay as the Whig candidate fox 
President, and nominated Hon. Johw J.°Milligfn 
for re-election to Congress. Dr. Arnold Naudait 
Jate U. S. Senator, delivered an eloquent 
which was warmly réceived. Berg: 





THE TREASUBY ORDER. ~ 

Mr. Webster, having called for and obtained an 
official copy of the New. Treasury Order..brought 
before the Senate a_ bill doing away with all. its 
pains, penalties and restrictions—in effect, annul- 
ling it—on which he asked the action of shat body, 
but consented to a postponement at the stiggeéstion 
of Mr. Wright, who remarked that the Sub-Trea 
sury Bill would speedily be acted on by the House; 
and, as that bill waseradically hostile to this, it 
would be idle to go on with this until that was dis- 
posed of. So the Senate will de nothing more 
on the subject of the Currency until the House 
acts definitely upon the Sub-Treasury project. Mr. 
Cambreleng gave notice that he should bring that 
up last week ; but the Pre-emption Bill was taken 
up ahead of it, and not disposed of till Thursda 
night, when Mr. C, let his favorite project lie ov 
and allowed private bills to be actedon. It mus 
have come up on Monday of this week; but we go 
to press without Monday’s intelligence. Our 
will probably tell the eventful sfory. 

The following is Mr. Webster’s new 
Bill: 


Be it enacted, &c. That the 
the act of June 23d, 1836, entitled ‘‘ An act. to 
the Deposites. of the Public Money ;” as prohibits re- 
eeipt of the notes or bills of specie-paying Banks, w 
have issued since the 4th March, 1836, notes or bills of a 
less denomination than five dollars, be} and the ‘same is 
hereby suspended until the farther order of Con 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it stall/be 
fal for the Secretary of the Treasury to select and'employ 
as the Depositories of the Public Money, any Banking in- 
stitutions which may be established.under the provisions, of 
a law of the State in which it exists. it oceal . 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That it shall be law- 
ful for the Secretary ‘of the Treasury to select and employ 
as Depositories of the Public Moneys, according to the pro- 
visions of said act, any Bank which shall redeetn its notes 
in specie, notwithstanding it may have stopped’specie pays 
ments since the date of said act. ; 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the.opera 
of the second section of the act of April 14,,1836, entitled 
“ An act making appropriations for the 


r 1836,” be, and ‘the same is hereby suspended unt 
Farther order of Congress. 
—_—_—_—_— 

Money Marrers.—The late advices from Eu. 
rope are favorable, though not eminently so, Cot 
ton maintained its price, business was reviving; 
but confidence in American Securities was not fi 
ly restored. It must come, however; and there is 
now an extraordinary glut of bara a bo capital 
in England, owing to the falling off of trade and 
business. — 

The notes of all the Safety Fund Banks whi 








now redeemed at one half percent. discount... T 
arrangement seems to give general satisfaction. ~ 
The rates of the money of other States are i 
proving, Detroit is only 5 per cent.; other s 
vent Michigan 7 to 8. Ohio 5, Philadelphia 1 
to 1 1-2, though the Banks do not profess to ha 
resumed Specie payments. We believe, however, 
that they pay specie whenever it is demanded.— 
Alabama money is still 20 per cent, discount, Te 
nessee ditto, and Mississippi still worse. The rest 
are coming up. = “ae 


Country Produce has ratherfatien in New-York. 
Western Flour $7.87; Yellow Corn 78 cents; 
other articles in proportion: Cotton and Tobaéeo 
alone maintain their prices; but they«have ‘been. 
low when every’ thing else was high. “Phe pros- 
pect of a great Harvest materially’ depresses the 
price of Grain and Flour. ovoreniy 








s chosen to attend — 


———— SRE 


Curreney 

A Bill making further Provisions for the Colles. =: 
tion of the Public Revenues, “F 

operation of so much:of 





payment of Reyo 
lutionary and other Pensioners of the United States for the’ 


are not, kept at par in the city of New-York ok 
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EMARKS OF MB. CLAY chute aaa is day hn Teprey, nd 
REMARKS OF MB CLAY OF KETUCKY.| ts ten ters tt for he create tnd ret pre] 
* ON THE TREASURY NOTE BILL. This be the Gs tauel'of ect sudsenk ; +3 


oat Ciky, ‘of Kentucky, said, that as the gentleman 
m North Carolina (Mr. Brown). had made an allusion to 
a nidteer of fact, he would trouble the Senate with a few 
phe: od reply to that part of his speech. Ithad reference 
to the price of Treasury notes in the market. The price of 
these notes, like that of other commodities, was constantly 
ine: and besides, they bore different rates of interest ; 

the interest was merely nominal ; on others three 
> and on some as high as six per cent. Hence it 
happen that, since the vempege a which Dg oe | had 
@ days ago, in. relation to their market at 

that tine, sais | small change might have taken a tazig and 
later advice light show that it had risen. But he still 
ar take reasury notes, which bore only a nominal 

‘ were, and always had been, below par, taking spe- 
ie the standard of par value. Possibly, on the 15th of 
the some of these notes had risen; but of which 
kind.the Senate had not beeninformed. There was anoth- 
et circumstance, besides the different rates of interest 


and that was their quantity at any given moment. 
amount issued had been gradually absorbed by the demand 
from those who had duties to pay, the price would natural- 
ly be enhanced ; but, his life for it, if be Secretary should 
at once issue the whole ten millions proposed in this bill, 
the notes would inemadionely depreciate, and fall below par. 
As (sai ay,) ( may now offer one or two 
of the reasons whyI shall vote against this bill in any 
shape it may assume. I do not se to enter into an 
specific reply to the speech of the Honorable Senator. 
was sorry to perceive that he was on this occasion, less ami- 
able than usual. In general, he is very good tempered.— 
However, I am disposed to make every sci matey, the as- 
ject of the times may be against him ; the elections, per- 
ps, have not exactly met bjs expectations or suited his 
f-elings. 1 advise him, however, to bear the loss of pow- 
er, which is inevitable, with grace and good temper. It.is 
coming, us surely as the sun will rise to-morrow ; no efforts 
of him or his friends can avert it; we have got the majori- 
ty, with the People, whatever we may have in the Senate. 
Cader these circumstances, I shall endeavor, in this case, 
to set the honorable gentleman an example of the best tem- 


“possible. [A laugh. ] : 
We aie told by the Honorable Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, that the Treasury is in a deplorable condition, 
ny there is the utmost danger that the Government 
ave to come to a a Tl Mel are assured that so 
piggy mitous is the state ings, that the ordi legisla- 
tion of ;Congress is arrested ; that the usual ae ae 
bill for the naval service has been kept’ back for wecks, be- 
cause should the appropriation be made by Congress, there 
is no money in the Treasury to meet it. This is indeed a 
most deplorable condition of our public affairs; and it may 
justify me in pausing for a moment te inquire how it has 
been brought about. How does it happen that a country, 
whose revenue was so abundant, whose Treasury was so 
flush with treasure that the very excess was our chief em- 
yssment, has arrived at a state when the Government, 
if it were any thing but the Government, might be pronoun 
od insolvent? I will tell you sir, how it has come to pass. 
If you add the appropriations of the last two years to those 
already ordered, or which are contemplated during the 
present session, you will find that no less than one hundred 
aud five millions of dollars have been expended, and are 
«in the process of expenditure, by an Administration which 
came into power on promises of retrenchment and reform, 
within the space of three years. Yes, sir, one hundred and 
five millions in three years! Less than two years ago, as 
all must recollect every class of persons connected with 
po en pe of the public motieys was goaded to permit 
more yet more of it to be appropriated. The question 
Was, not how little can you get along upon? That inquiry 
was not even thought of; but all were importuned’ and 
goaded to say how much you can expend, if we will appro- 
priate she sum. The result is the fact I have stated, that 
. three years you have expended one hundred and five 
millions. N in the way. of comparison, the whole 
Administration of Mr. Adams, and you will find that the 
ayerage expenditure during these four years was not oyer 
ilhons ; that, ia, forty-cig ht millions in four years. 


eer pi eats o 
n to it 
a ot power to our modern - 
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‘ormers, to our economists, 
have brought the country to its present condition by 

ing upwards of one hundred millions in three years. 

_L recollect when,it was the policy of the Administration 

to ge _ tariff, oo strip from the manufacturing in- 
€ the country the protection which the law had ex- 
Seep ott se 5 Pang te the head of the Treasury 
— (Mr. ic ») proposed as an ultimatum. of 


,as the purposes 
ie prolanng one thing, and meaning and doing 





_MR. CLAY ON THE ISSUE OF TREASURY NOTES. 


and not, as has been alleged, the failure of the dep 
banks to pay in specie ; for the whole amount of now 
in those banks is not over four millions, while we are told 


by the Administration that they are in immediate need of 


ten millions of Treasury notes, besides all the other resour- 
ces at their command. No, sir, it is not the failure of these 
deposite banks to pay specie ; it is that wasteful extrava- 
gance of this Administration which has met such a si 


signal 
rebuke from Maine to Mississippi—a rebuke, the sting of 
honorable 


which has disturbed the equanimity of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. Here is this 

coming to our doors, while beside it stand.a host of persons 
having lawful denvands. aguinst it which it cannot pay.— 
Under such circumstances, extravagant as the Administra- 
tion is, I am willing to grant it the requisite supplies ; I am 
willing to preserve the public faith inviolate, but in that 
customary, safe, and approved mode which has been prac- 
ticed ty Lemar Administrations. 

‘But am I to be called upon not only to vote this supply, 
but to vote it in one s ic mode prescribed by the Exec- 
utive ; and unless I consent to that, am I to be éd, as 
the gentleman has placed all the opponents of this bill, 
among those who are inimical to the Government of my 
country? The gentleman does not discriminate. The 
Government of this country the People of the United States 
are warmly, inalienably attached to. It is their own Gov- 
ernment ; they set it up; and they will maintain it. But I 
warn the gentleman he has fallen into an egregious 
error; if he confounds the Government with this Adminis- 
tration; if he makes no distinction between the People of 
the United States and Mr. Van-Buren and his friends. The 
gentleman will discover, sooner or later, that if he identi- 
fies a Sub-Treasury Executive and the People ‘of the Uni- 
ted States, he has fallen into a still greater mistake. A 
French monarch once said, “I am the State.” The pre- 
sumptuousness of Napoleon prompted him once to say, 
“France wants me more than I want France;” but I ean 
assure the Senator from South Carolina, that that language 
will not be tolerated from bim.or his party. 

Sir, I repeat that I am willing to vote such supplies as 
may be needed, although the exigency may have been 
brought on by the profligate extravagance of those entrust- 
ed with the public affairs. But I will not vote for this 
Treasury Note Bill. Let the truth be confessed. Let us 
have a loan, as was done under the administration of Mr. 
Madison. , wn 

The past history of the Treasury Note system been 
billereed te. But, sir, would the gentleman confound a con- 
dition of profound peace with a state of calamitous wer, 
when the Government was $ with difficulties, the 
country was invaded, and resort must be had to every 
sible expedient for present relief? And even then, w 
were Treasury Notes resorted to? Not till after every ef- 
fort to effect a loan had failed. Application had been made 
in vain to capitalists in this country and to those abroad ; 


and then, not till then, was it that the device of Treas- 
ury notes was resorted to as the last expedient. But now, 
to conceal if possible from the eyes of the people the true 


condition of the Treasury, the gentleman is for refusing the 
wise policy of Madison, which was to wke up short loans, 


as the money was needed. Make your loans at as short. 
periods as you please; but do not mask the matter under 


the shape of Treasury Notes, and thus adopt the most dan- 
gerous of all possible modes of effecting a supply—the cre- 
ation of a Government paper money. 

Sir, what is the real object of this bill? It is “but one 
part of a system long since devised, to establish a Govern- 
ment Ba The Sub-Treasury Bill was to have been the 


the | consummation of that plan. But that has.gone to its long 


home, and, as I trust, to its eternal repose. They cannot 
get up the scheme in that shape. The reliance on a “hard 
money” currency has failed. But a government currency 
must still be provided. To aid the general scheme, the 
Treasury Note Bill of the last session was passed.. That 
was to serve the purpose of familiarizing the people to the 
sight of Goverrment , and thus prepare the way for 
@ permanent entablishasent of that species of currency.— 
Scarcely six months have passed, till we are asked for 
more, The Treasury, we are told, io cmaptt We offer to 
relieve it in the old, safe, long-tried , by openly bor- 
rowing as much money as is needful. But no; we must 
issue paper that shall be used as a circulating medium.— 
There lies before me a book which exhibits the fac simile 
of the bills of our old continental money. Compare with 
these our modern Treasury Notes, emblazoned A ogg Bac 
with inscriptions and marginal decorations : brought down 
already as low as fifty dollars, and ready to be redticed, to 
twenty, to ten, or to five, as the People will bear, it, and 

of the Administration may require. Whe 
is the essential difference between the two! Sir, T am not 
tlemen be honest. Their object is to introduce to 
ican P a Government paper, a circ 


ot) 
the 
medium of le continental money. That is 
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‘and Lam opposed twoiit. I am al pozit in all 

forms it can be put into. rie. Ties cones 
But what most of all ises me in this matter is, that 
those who so dény the power of this Government to 


crea os event teats which shall issue a circulating me- 
dium by its notes; should maintain the right of Government 
to issue uch notes directly in its own name. I shall not 
now enter into the question of power. It may be that the 
Government has the power, it may be very convenient 
to exercise it. But I cannot conceive, if Government may 
do this directly, why it may not empower a corporation to 
do it for them : 

T cannot’ vote for this bill. I will not lend my aid to 
bring among us the assignats of France, or the old conti- 
nental currency of the Revolution. 1 will not try again an 
e which, whenever tried has signally and ruinously 
fi 4 
I shall vote for the amendment of the honorable gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, on the principle that it will mod- 
ify a thing I deem wrong in itself, so as to mitigate the evil 
it contains; but I shall in ‘the end vote against the bill, 
whatever shape it may assume. 

Before I resume my seat, I will take this occasion to say 
that I disapprove of all those merely physical contests, by 
which minorities, ae ope nent ay the action of a 
majority, when have endeav in vain to persuade it 
to WN hcoan Sooter Such contests are cunbuiehy of ei- 
ther. When the force of reason has been fairly wied on 
both sides, and the argument is exhausted, let the majority 
decide, as it should ever do, the fate of the measure. 

=e 

Coneitxss.—Nothing of importance was effect- 
ed in either House g Friday and Saturday of 
last week. _ Contrary to expectation and to his own 
announcement, Mr. Cambreleng did not call up the 
Sub-Treasury Bill last week. It is doubtless under 
discussion in the House as this sheet is passing 
through the press. 

The North-Eastern meee: the Annexation 
of Texas, aid other topics,of great though not 
immediate interest are lanmguidly discussed. ‘I'he 
hot weather is not without its influence on the 
temper and the application of Members. Private 
bills received seme attention. 


+ ——-——— -——_} 
APPOINTMENT BY THE. PR&SIDENT, 
_ By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Aaron O. ~~ to be 5 Auditor of the Treasu- 
ry Department, in place -C Picken, appointed 
Charge d’Affaires to the Peru Bolivian Confederation. 


Saas 
Dreadful Famine wn India.—The overland despatch 
from India (via Marseilles) arrived in London, bringing 
intelli from Calcutta and Madras to the middle, and * 
‘trom y to the end of March. The accounts of the 
rogress of the famine in the western provinces are most 
worrible; the inbabitants of the Agra are compelled to fore- 
ge their evening drives on account of the intolerable eftluvia 
arising from the dead bodies surrounding the station. A 
small river, near Cawnpore, is said to.be literally choked 
with the.corpses of the dead. 


Appalling Calamity !—The new and elegant Lake Erie 
Steamboat Wasuinctoy, Capt. Brown, just built at Ash- 
tabula, caught fire on Saturday morning last, off Silver 
Creek, about 30 miles below.Buffalo, and burnt to a wreck, 
with the estimated loss of FIFTY LIVES and nearly eve- 
ty article on board! . She caught from her boiler, and was 
beyond when the fire was discoyered. The boat wis 
instantl for shore, but her tiller-ropes were soon 
burnt off, and she floated at the mercy of the elements.-— 
The North America, which was likewise coming down the 
Lake, remarked, a great glare of light when near Buflalo, 


aud instantly put tow it, in AgereneeTiOn of ca- 
lumity. She. found ashington off Silver Creek 1m 
ab ; wreck, burnt, nearly to the water's edge—l} er 


%: and crew having been taken off by boats fir m 
Giver Creck, or fallen victims to the catastrophe. Lhe 
su ing water was covered with baggage, garments, 
&«. . The passe who were saved had nearly reached 
the. shore in the er four small boats which had come 
to their rescue. Six dead bodies were floating. near—those 
of two wamen and four children, One man died soon after 
reaching the shere, and a child was taken dead from its 
muther’s arms, as she was rescued from the water. The 
North America pi up eyery thing she could find, and 
then towed the w which still floated, into Silver Creek 
harbor, yay it ook in six or eight pny Won She then 
brought of passengers.up ta ‘0, after a de- 
tention of six or seven hours. hie hoped that the esti- 
nuste of fifty lives lest is an exaggerated one. The fullow- 
ing are gc ag victims : 

: Dudley, Mass.; Conrad Shurtz,, Clinton 
Che, Y,;. Wm. Shurtz, wife and 3 children, N. Y.; W. 





Siod, St..Lawrence co., N. Y.; Mr, Barker, family of six 
only one saved. AS » name not recollected, lo:t, 
3 children, mother and sister. 














Al 
REMARKS OF MR. 'FALLMADGE. 
, IN ‘SENATE, 
ON THE TREASURY NOTE BILL. 

Mr. TatLtmaDoe said he rose merely to say a few words 
in relation to-the deposite act of 1836, alluded to by the 
Senator from Miseouri. He recollected perfectly: well that 
the Senater, at the time of the passage of that bill, talked 
much about the “ ” of the unexpended balances ; 
and Mr. ‘Talimadge would do-him. the — to say .that 
he used. the word then as often as:he-did now, and to.about 
the same purpose. He objected then that the bill did not 
ntti arisen donemaneadod team 
ex balances, as y are »@ : 

tions made by Congress, but. ‘ rec: 4 py 
brought them back for distribution after they had been 

iated. Mr. T. thought then, as he did now, that.tl 

“recapture” of the Senator wes used as a mere catch- 
phrase, or as a sarcasm in the place of an argument. And 
he pointed out at that time, the fallacy of it. What wasit? 
Congress appropriates money. for specific objects forthe 
current year; a portion of that money, generally aboutone- 
half, according to the estimate of his colleague on that oc- 
casion, remai pended at the end of the year. When- 
ever this money is wanted togmeet jations, the in- 
quiry is, whether the of the Treasury has it at his 
com 2 It is not material whéther it be in the Treasu- 
ry, from past receipts, before the appropriations were 
made, or whether it was received. afterwards.. The only 
question is, has the Secretary of the Treasury the means to 
meet them? This is the..everyeday..practice. Appropria 
tions are often made..without, reference to the amount in 
the Treasury at the time, but in reference ta subsequent re- 
ceipts, sufficient to meet them before the money is wanted 
for disbursement. But the “recapture” of the Senator 
from Missouri would seem to imply that the very moment 
that an oe is made, a specific sum. is set! apart 
for that specific object, and an ear-mark put upon the coin 
to identify it, as a farmer would put onhis, to distin- 
guish it from his neighbors, There is.no such thing. There 
is no eee sum set’apart for specific appropriations.— 
And if the unexpended balagces of that year fiad not been 
subjected tothe deposite act, and the i 
been made’to the amount of $55,000,000, according to 4 
statement submitted by col at’ time, 
would have amounted to 000,000. But, fortunately 
for the country, the a “although large, fell far 
short of that sume was no objection, therefore, to 
the ‘‘ recapture”’ of these unexpended'balances, when the 
very bill provided a sum of $5,000,000, to be retained to 
meet contingencies. 

But this was not all. The deposite act as it passed the 
Senate, and to which -the Senator ‘objected, made sti!] 
more ample provision for every possible contingency, and 
for every emergency of the Treasury ; and although the un- 
expended balances were’ “‘ recaptured” ‘by it, still they, 
with the whole surplus revenue, whatever it might be, were 
put, by the provisions of that bill, completely within ‘the 
control of the Government for all appropriations which 
should be made, without any farther on the part 
of Congress or the States: Whiy, then, talk ofa “ recap 
ture” of the unexpended’ balances, when not only ‘these 
balances, but all the revenue of the country, as far ‘as 
required to meet appropriations, were under the perfect 
control of the Secretary of the Treasury, as the fiscal officer 
of the Government 09 What were those provisions? ‘They 
were these—and were soggested by the presidents of 
two of thé deposite banks in New York. and were, ad they 
showed on their face, the suggestions of practical, business 
men, Mr. T. said he received thém from them, and he of- 
fered them as an amendment to the bill whilst it was pend- 
ing in the Senate. That amendment required that the sur- 
plus should be deposited with the States ini the ratio of 
resentation; that the States should give certificates of de 
posite, in the nature of a stock,redecmable at their pleas- 
ure; that those certificates should be rateably sold’ ‘by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, whitiever he wanted money to 
meet the ane made by Congress, and in'the hands 
of the pure! should bear an interest of five cent. 
This amendment was adopted with great unanimity in the 
Senate; but this sion was stricken out in the House, 
and another substituted, by which the States“were to be 
directly drawn on by instalments, for the principal. How 
was this done, and why was’ it done?” fy, simply be- 
cause President Jackson, although he had in three ‘several 
messages recommended an absolute distribution of the sur- 
plus, had made up his mind, for reasons best Known to him- 

self, that no disposition of the } Ought to be made, 
.and had accordingly ordered his faithful’ followers to op- 
pose it. They “ looked rebellion,” which so incensed him 
that he declared, in the most emphatic ‘manner, he would 
veto the bill if it should’ pass. s Exetutive ‘vetd was 
shaken over our heads in advance of, tnd’'to influence”our 
mpietne action. It failed to prodtce the désited fect. 


e were neither to be intimidated nor Wouyek that oc- 





casion. The bill ‘passed the Senate ‘with 
ing votes—the glorious minority of six!” gs the’s ' 
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had sion of the bill as it pass 
Pre 








share of the honor he amendment _ to it in the 
‘House, and which has produced all the Sitentty so much 

plained of, from i inability of the Government to 
command its means. Finding that the bill was likely to 
pass, the House by as strong a vote as it the Sen- 
ate, and that the veto w be of no avail, the President 
determined, as.a mere salvo to his conscience, to have it 
amended so as to enable him to sign it, notwithstanding 
his previous denunciations of it. Let it be recollected, too, 
that at the time he threatened it with his veto, the amend- 
ment spoken of had not been adopted in the Senate, but’ 
his threat went against the whole bill, so far as the depos- 
ite of the surplus was concerned. The amendment in the 
House, therefore, did in no sense obviate any objections 
upon which his threatened veto was founded, at the time 
it was held up in terrorem over our heads. But something 
must be done, In this instance, the veto power had lost 
its potepcy. “He accordingly directed his Ruiorney Gene- 
ral to-draw up an amendment, as it is said, and which it is 
understood he did under the President’s supervision, and 
which a. member offered at his request, and which the 
House adopted. This is the history of the matter as it 
was understood at the time, and, Mr. T. said, not contra- 
dicted since, to his knowledge. 

What was the effect of this measure thus prompred by 
personal instead of public considerations? ‘The effect was 
to place. some. $38,000,000 of the surplus revenue beyond 
the reach of the Government, except in small instalments, 

eyen then to draw directly for the principal, thereby 
istucbing all the investments and consequent arrange- 
pepe of the States which had thus been made the deposi- 


ies. 
Was it supposed that the States were to take this money 
merely for the sake of safe-custody to the General Govern- 
ment? Were they to keep it without compensation, and 
without any use of it during the time it remained with 
them? No one ever dreamed.of such a preposterous prop- 
osition. What, then, were they to do with it? It was ex- 
ted they would invest it, some in their common school 
fans , others in their internal improvements. Under the 
the Senate, and which 
sident Jackson caused to be stricken out in the House, 
it would have been perfectly conyenient and advantageous 
to.all parties ; to the General Government, because it could 
at apy time command its funds by a sale of the certificates 
deposite ; to the States, because they could have invest- 
ed the fund in any way they deemed proper, enjoyed it 
without interest till the wants of the Government required 
it, and then would only have been obliged to provide for 
the five, per cent. interest on such portion as should be sold 
in the market, and to pay the principal at their pleasure, 
nnd as the state of their finances should seem to justity.— 
This would have been the regular business mode of do- 
ing it. 
rhe Secretary of the Treasury, to meet the wants of the 
Government during the last year, could have sold these 
stocks at a premium, and they would have been sent abroad 
and gor br towards liquidating our foreign debt. But 
what has been the effect under this feature of the deposite 
prowess was incorporated in it by Executive influence ? 
At 
‘control. It was the primary cause of the call of an extra 
|sesaion of Congress, to provide means to kéep the Govern- 
ment in motion. It was the cause of the issue of $10,000, 
000 of Treasury notes authorized by the law of that ses- 
sion. It is the cause of the demand now made upon Con- 
gress by the Executive for $10,000,000 more ; and it will 
| se fy be the cause for a further issue before this Con- 
gress adjourns, or for one or two years to come. 

Mr. T. said there were other causes for the present ne- 
cessities of the Government, such as its wild scheme of fi- 
nance, its hostility to the banking institutions of the States, 
and its war a the general credit of the country, but 
which fie would not, at this time, enlarge upon. He only 
meant to say that, however these necessities may havearis- 
en, there was ample means at command to meet them all, 
if tte President’s amendment had not been incorporated 
into the déposite act. Let the fault, then, rest where it 
belong pon the President and his advisers; for in this 
regard neither the people nor their representatives are ob- 
noxious to censure, ‘ 

But, said Mr. T,, the Senator from Missouri complains 
of the deposite act as having deprived the Government of 
its means, and stibjected it to the difficulties ‘and embar- 
rassments which it now experiences for want of those funds 
which have'thus been abstracted from it. Let us.see, said 
he, how the Government Would have stood on the score of 
méans if that act had ‘not been 
perfectly well the Senator’s horror of « § 
and the untiring efforts he’ made 
a able one. ‘We all recollect his. splendid system of 

ortifications, whicli he urged upon the Senate with so much 
zeal, Suppose he had sibeceedéd Th carryingghat bill through, 
what ‘would ‘have becomé of ‘our surplus? ‘The whole 
Ties would have Been absorbed ih ‘the commencement 
of the works contemplated by it; and instead of being now 


lus inany shape, 









a it. He is welcome to all the glory to| cs 
} opgpettive to that bill, and ‘to his full 


been to put the funds of the Government out of its }; 


He recollected |) 
‘to get rid of what seemed | nia 








led upon for $10,000,000 reasury n 
would have been asked for $30;000,000, to carry on this 
splendid system of fortifications; or ‘else ' we must have 
made up our minds to lose the enormous amount. whi 
would have been already invested in them, and to r, 
therh to go into a state of dilapidation. Such would have 
been the disposition of the surplus, if the Senator from Mi: 
souri had had his way. It would have been wasted in ex- 
travagant schemes ; and millions upon millions would have 
followed it if the scheme had been carried out. Fortunate- 
ly for the country, the honorable Senator did not succeed. 
ut his efforts were so persevering, that the Administra- 
tion itself became alarmed at the rapid strides he was ma- 
king, and the Secretary of Was directed to ainst 
it. This able report from that officer put an end to. that 
magnificent system, and the surplus was deposited w: 
the States instead of being deposited with stone and mor- 


tar. 

Mr. T. said, that having taken part in the discussion of 
the deposite act at the time of its passage, he felt it due to 
himself to say as. much in its defence at this time. Th_re- 

rd to the Treasury Note “Bill, now under consideration, 

e was willing to vote for any amount necessary. for the 
present exigency of the Government, even to four or five 
millions, but he was unwillimg to adopt this mode of rais- 
ing money as a permanent system, and could not, therefore, 
vote for the $10,000,000 proposed by the bill, but was wil- 
ling to give the balance, or any further sum that was requi- 
site, in the shape of a Joan. 

Mr. Benton said he meant to 5c out of the book, in- 
asmuch as the Senator from New York, (Mr: Tallmadge, ) 
had denied that the distribution act had conuibuted to the 
suspension of the banks, and gave as his authority informa- 
tion derived from gentlemen who were directors of two of 
the New York banks. Now he had a réport made ‘by Al- 
bere Gallatin and others at a convention of the city of New 

ork banks; and as that report was made for all of them, 
the two banks alluded to by the Senator, must have been 
ofthe nimber. ‘The report was made before a meeting 6 
all the banks of the city, and approved of by all. of them. 
[Mr. B. here read extracts from the re in which it is 
asserted that the immediete causes which compelled the 
banks of New Pork to suspend specie payments, were well 
known; they were the simultaneous withdrawal of the pub- 
lic deposites, &¢. After the reading, Mr. B. continued. 7 
Now » was an enumeration of the causes which predu- 
ced a stop) of the New York banke. Four causes were 
given; one of them was the simultaneous withdrawal 
of the public depositées, &c. Now what catsed.the w 
drawal of the public deposites? It was caused by the dis. 
tribution act, and not by the Secretary of the Tichbory 
and the report adopted at a meeting of all the banks, ‘se- 
signed this as the first cause. This is what he asserted, 
and he was supported in the assertion by all the banks of 
New York. None of the extravagant appropriations were 
mentioned in the report of the New York mks, His ‘for- 
tification bill was not mentioned ; and even the specie cir- 
cular was not thought of. 

Mr. TaLLMADGE said he wished to say a word in nly 
to the Senator from Missouri. The Senator had read froi 
a report of the banks of New York, in which they assign- 
ed the de te act as one of the causes of their embarras 
ment, and the suspension of specie payments. “Mr. T.‘said 
he had not'recently seen that report, but he had under- 
stood from leading bankers and business men in New York, 
that their great embarrassment arose from the effects of 
the specie circular, and from the manner in which a Ca 
‘posite act was carried into effect ; that it might have br 


cially for the ral interests, and to facilitate greatly the 
rrandbes esichalkges’ of the country. Here Me T. 4 fou] 
into some illustrations to show the disastroas effects of the 
mode adopted, and how easily they might have been avoid- 
ied by a different course ; and conc ded by saying he would 
not approve, by his silence, the céneure of a measure right 
in itself, because the Executive Government had rendered 
it disastrous in its execution. ci 


Judicial.—We noticed a few days ago, that the Atcha- 
fala Bank had been non-sitited in an action forthe recove- 
ry of & note discounted by that institution: ‘Since then we 
\have been informed’ that-exceptions have been filed’ priv 4 
‘suits brought by some of our other banks, atid also ‘against 
ithe’ United States Bark upon a suit on a Bilfof Exchani 
‘This latter has excited not ‘a little“ astonishment, ‘inte 
‘ahd speculation. We have been given to whdermand hat 
the exceptions taken against the ability of this batik to plead, 
are as follows : jin 
Ist. That the United States Dati of Pesiicyaii 
a 





| no legal corporate existence out of the State of Penney’ 7 


2d. Thit it has forfeited its charter by # 
_payments, dealing in merchandise, and by issuing 1 ; sof 


‘a less denomination than ten dollirs. 
| Sd. "Bhat noState C has the right, even through 
eae ee 





an agent, of making contracts "EN. Orleam Tr 


‘made, in the hands of a skilful financier, to operate benefi- * 
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Mr. Van Buren is six months in office, before a 
sitigle bill or résolution has been’sent to him for his sigaa- 
ire, be has. voluntarily, gratuitously, stepped out of the 

\ihé of his duty, to ifiform Congress that upon at least twe 

measures will use his veto. ‘I have a hostility to the 

yo power, and can never be reconciled to its use. The 
sitiers of out Constitation placed it in the hands of the 
ait under the fallacious belief that it was the weak- 
eit of the co-ordinate branches of Government. Sir, the 
framers of the Constitution and the authors of the Fede- 
rdlist’ were mistaken. The Executive is more powerful 
tan aif te other branches put together, All power is 
fait consolidating in the Executive hands; and the Exec- 








yfive ‘history for the last four years is sufficient to justtfy 
irk, without any further proof. They thought it 

a8, because they found it obsoléte in England, though 
in the Constitution: 

‘The rament of the United States is the last in the 
witld which should tolerate the veto power. There ma: 
jv Home plausibility for it in the State Constitutions, whic 
ire to the People the right to elect both branches of the 

; for there both branches may be moved, in a 
or léss degree, by the same commotion or popular 
But even in the Constitution of my own State. 
the Senate is not elected by the People, the Execu- 
is' denied the veto power; the Constitutioon says that 
overnor shall sign the laws. And ‘it has been judici- 
cided by our highest ‘courts, that laws which have 
the General Assembly, or both Houses of the Legis 
» are Valid without the signature of the Governor. 

















i Atif thiat is almost the only feature in the Maryland Consti- 
‘| uilioi Which; I think, could not be changed for the better. 


Aid in the Federal Government, also, every useful caution 
exists in’ framing laws, without the existence of the op- 
pressive veto power inthe Executive. In our Government, 
part representative, part confederatiye, no law can be enact- 


tatives’6f the’Pedpile ; or, in other words, a majority of the 
= in théir aggregate capacity, without distinction of 

, control in this Housé,—¥n the ‘confederate branch, 
where tlie sovereign States are equal, a majority of those 


States must sanction to every bill, What greater 
safegdard can theré be to liberty than to require first the 
concurtéence of a majority of the People, and tren a majo- 


rity, of the States, to every measure of public utility? 
Every restraint beyond this is actual, real oppression. I 
ard the abuse of delegated power to be as obnoxious to 
jure as the ee of pewer. And an Executive 
places itself within the tange of that censure, wlien it ar- 
antly uses, or presumptuously threatens, the veto. It 
isto ‘awe free and fearless deliberation, by suspending the 
sword of uoeles over the heads of nervous politicians, 
in this ial! or thie other. 
‘Historiand inform us that, with all his vices, “‘ Nero 
never attempted any thing against the jurisdiction of the 


“Marcus Aurelius, though armed with the imperial tribu- 
nitian (or veto) prerogative, said, in alluding to the Senate, 
“ftis a ee that F should submit to the opinion of 
#0 thainy sich friends,-than that so many and such 
fflétid’s ‘should follow’ my will.” ” 
An'able Writer says; “It was by adding the tribunitian 
power (iatercedare vetare) to the military, in their own 
persons, that the Roman Em consummated the ruin 
ofthe Republic.” “Tt was by this mode,” says Tacitus, 
“that Augustus found means, without the name of Kin, 
Dictator, to make himself superior to the legislative and 
be Iwers of the Commonwealth.”’ 
“Hf the Romans lost their liberty by the union of the mili- 
‘and the veto power in thie same hands, how can it be 
in this nation, when you nnite in the same hands 
have now the mili and veto, the power of the 
, Which you propose to do by the'bill now on your ta- 


wer Which Augustus never sed. 
a President is called a Roman 






these niodern 
, who ‘freély oo - detested instrument of tyran- 
ts, in panegyrizing Trajan, ‘that 
rot tiever allowed himself Ane or retest the 
: h of the Senate’s decrees.” d 
TWill not dwell ee on this subject than to say that, 
aR was'by tlie usé‘of thé vetd that Louis XVI. lost his 
may the next American who shall use ‘it lose his 


ona larity. 
“Blit'the Prosidont has thought fit to read to Congress 
rene constitutional law, and gravely tells us that a 
Dnited States would be unconstitiitional. Yes, 


sit, lié would fain ‘convince us that the Constitution was 
it his keeping, and that he will not let the rude hands of the 
Sechitatives of the’ People profené it. Mr. Chairman, 





ed ‘without its first receiving the sanction of the Represen-_ 


the cause of religion? How much usurpation and tyranny 
chave been practiced, upon the pretence of saving the Con- 
stitution dad serving the P le? Let hi answer— 
for every volume can answer, the creation of the world 
to the present moment. Who is this mi expounder of 
the Constitution? Is he the venerable ‘glorious man 
who presided over the deliberations of the Convention that 
formed the sacred instrument? _ Or is he the wise and dis- 


tinguished individual whose pen gave it form and propor- 
tion, and who’has been em ly called the Father of 
the Cowftitution? No, sir, he is not. But he is Martin 


Van B of Kinderhook. The same individaal who in- 
_ formed ation, in his inaugural address, on the east 
front of ‘thé Capitol, that he was the first» President elected 


who had not participated in the patriotic struggles of the 
Revolution; who thought it proper to say, for the informa- 
tion, perhaps, of the ladies present, that he was born since 
those ancient days. He is the first chief of the modern ex- 
pounders of the Consitution. - Yes, sir, even Amos Kendall, 
an officer not of the Constitutier, but of the Inw, says that 
he is a limb—yes, sir, the right arm, Is the Ex- 
ecutive body, and has dared to read a homily to the courts 
upon their duties and the Constitution. It is time, for the 
ee A this House and the nation, that such insolence 
and effrontery should be frowned down, if not punished. 
But I will leave these distinguished personages for & mo- 
ment, and allude to others. There is another class of poli- 
ticihns in this House, who have been thrown into ecstasies 
because Mr. Van Buren says that, as he construes the Con- 
stitation, Congress cannot create a United States Bank. 
They call themselves the true ‘State Rights Old Dominion 
Republican Democrats of the Jeffersonian school, and 
quote the name of that patriot for every purpose, number- 
less times, in every 8 with which they favor this House. 
My mind is in doubt whether such displays should be treat 
ed gravely or lightly. Gentlemen seem to speak as if rio 
one had read and understood Mr. Jefferson’s writings but 
themselves, and quote slips from, and fragments of, his let- 
ters written some fifty years ago, before the existence of a 
United States Bank. I have been amused to see thedread- 
ful warfare’of words carried on among the Southern. State 
Rights ‘politicians, who dispute upon subtleties too refined 
to be perceived by my mental vision. One descants upon 
constitutional law, and all eagerly listen, in hope to hear 
some idea which may impinge against something which 
Mr. Jefferson may have loosely written or said, believing it 
will be his political destruction athome. Quick as thought, 
a messenger is sent to the library, to produce a letter or 
eonversation of Mr. Jefferson. The -orateor ends, and 
another begins with anticipated victory joyously illumining 
his wot 9 and his Southern friend” is handled without 
gloves or mercy. But with that propensity for long speak- 
ing, which is so remarkable in the South, where all are 
imaginative children of the Sun, and where all possess the 
copia verborum in an eminent degree, he soon runs foul of 
some other opinion of Mr. Jefferson, on some other und fo 
reign subject. Yes, and another more Mercury-footed page 
is posted, to tell the first to be swift. Then another State 
Rights Jeffersonian Old Dominion true republican demo- 
crat rises, and, with the merciless nce of a Samson, 
he routs and vanquishes the political Philistines before him, 
behind him, and around him, horse, foot, and dragoons. 
These gentlemen regard it high treason, verily, to differ in 
the minutest particular from Mr. Jetierson. What a bom- 
bastic Englishman once.said of Homer, they think true of 
Jefferson— 

‘Read Homer once, and you can read no more, 

For all beoks else appear so mean, so poor, 

Verse will seem prose; but still persist aud read, 

And Homer will be all the books you néed.’ 

They regard it heresy, beyond the benefit of clergy, if 

any man dare spéak, think, or breathe, without producing 
the authority of Mr. Jefferson; and he is read out of the 


| States Rights . They call to my mind .an anecdote 
which decid sd ms own State on the death of Alexander 


Hamilton, inthe best days of Maryland hospitality, before 
she was governed, as she now is, by uncles and aunts, who 
are all united by either affinity or propinquity, who fill all 
places, and hold the reins of Government in their feeble 
and effeminate grasp—for Maryland is pretty much like the 
rest of ‘the Southern States. 
last ten years, like so many barrels of frozen cider—the 
spirit has not escaped, but it has becomé concentrated } 
some of them now show signs of ee oy er 4 ee 
véring feelings are beginning to pervade ‘them; and we 
may hope that even “ Rip Van Winkle” (North Carolina) 


The news reached w ‘coterie of thorough-going Federalists, 
who were dining on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, where 
wine and wit were flowing in equal streams; all expressed, 
in general exclamation, their bitter sorrow; all, save one, 
became ernest and eloquerit in speaking of the powers of 
that great man’s mind—of the great services he had ren- 
dered to the ry, and the heavy loss ‘whichthe nation 
had sustained, and bow much they lamented it. At length 
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xy have all been, for the }: 


will in time open his wondering eyes. Bit to my anecdote. | 


Thomas Bailey, the brother of the Attorney General of 





fora high order” 
lect, when he would venture to exercise: it; setting down 
his empty wine-giass, ‘said to his bevy of friends; that he 
had listened to the expressions of grief 
had called from them, but he felt that his grief was greater 
than theirs, because his loss was greater in’ thé death of 
Hamilton; for, as long as Hamilton lived, (said he/) head 
never been put to the labor and: trouble of i 
questions for himself, and that, as Hamilto® was he 
now, alas, would be forced to the dite. necessity ‘of think- 
ing for himself. 

I could but think, since this discussion has commenced, 
if Mr. Jefferson had not left behind him some two volumes 
of State Papers, one volume of Correspondence; and--his 
Notes on Virginia, how awfully annoyed: some of the Vir- 
ginia politicians would be, if driven, like Tom , to 
think for themselves. What would these gentlemen do if 
-* point d'appwi of their political lever were destrey- 

+ " 

An able member from Virginia informed ‘us, last night, 
that he considered Mr. Jefferson-the polar star that direct- 
ed his course. Suppose:wedraw jon from around 
the figure, and examine it by-the test real life. © Will a tra- 
veler always keep his eye on the polat star? If be should 
direct his gaze continually that way iv his journey, he will 
soon find that furs w add to his comfort; he would 
next find that the white bear and the wandering’ Indian 
would be the only living things about him: ‘and the next 
step he would find himself plunging into: Symmes’s arctic 
hole. Will the ont and skilful mariner leok alone at 
the northstar, in directing his vessel’s way over the track- 
less ocean? Attimes, he is forced to look at other fixed, 
if less beautiful huminaries, and finds them equally true and 
useful. Yes, sir, astronomy and navigation teach him to 
point his glass, at times, to all the bright stars in the zodi+ 
ac, and the power of human reason makes them subservient 
to its control. ; 

So I should fain think the practical American ‘statesman 
should view every star in the firmament, or, to quit’ the 
figure, should read ail that has-been written by the wise 
and the goed, and then dare to think for himself. 

When Jefferson embarked in the glorious cause of the 
Revolution, did he take Solon or Lycurgus, Sidney or 
Hampden, for his model of greatness? — Did -he take ‘Locke 
or Milton as the text-books-of his ‘creed? | No, sir, he did 
not. He read all that patriots had written; he read 
ly the volumes of human nature; and then, sir, he dipped 
his pen into his own mind, and wrote the immortal Decla- 
ration of Independence. -He had no model; daring to 
—_ and to act fer himself,.he made himself great as 

was. . 

We are in Committee of the Whole on -the state of the 
Union; and I am unwilling, as an American citizen, to sit 
sileatly and hear Mr. Jefferson’s name quoted,-to effect 
every narrow and selfish purpose. His fame is the 
ty of the whole nation, and .is not placed in the hands ‘of a 
few Southern politicians. Mr. Jetierson had faults, as all 
men have ; but Mr. Jefferson was.a man of enlarged and 
expansive mind. And if any: supernatural could 
resuscitate his body with the magic wand of one-of old, as 
we read in solemn history, and present him living before us, 
he would rebuke his friends for using his name, ‘as it has 
beer, on many occasions. 

Mr. Jefferson doubted, before the first’ United Stites 
Bank was established, whether it was constitutional to es-- 
tablish such an institution. But did he advise General 
Washington to put his veto upon it? No, sir, He caa- 
tions him against using the veto—he urges him. to respect 
the Representatives of the People. This he did ia the last 
sentence of his letter to General Washington, in 1791. He 
says: ‘‘ It must be added, however, thut tnlebs the Presi- 


dent’s mind, on a view of every: thing ‘whieh is for 
and against this bill, is togally clear that it Desc ato 
by the Constitution; if the pro and con hang»so'even'ts)'to 
balance his judgement, a just reapect,for, the, wisdom o 
the Legislature would naturally decide the belanee’in favor! 
of shale gation, : y «al zig oot 
Such is the manly language ofa great mind ; wish, 
for the interest of, the » that his: modern fri 
knew how to appreciate it..,, recommends } 
cautions the President against it, He, advises.the Presi- 
dent to respect the Legislature. pe —- 


a e er—a free and A o 
r. Jefferson : / 
ments, he knew how. to respect | ‘ot 
- me, 73 “1 and « the o 
the Bank of the United State was 08 lhe 
esged in, e and, with cheer a 
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aak wenn to give ut- 


terance to the inion I would entertain of the man who 
would bring such a charge.against him. 


It was but lastnight, while listening to an able member 
from. the Old. Dominion, who was quoting Jefferson against 
the Bank-of the United States, that I turned to a learned 
friend from Virginia, by whom I was sitting, and said that 
I really believed that if Mr. Jefferson was on this floor, and 
saw the distresses of the country, he would be the first and 
warmest to advocate a United States Bank.. My friend 
remarked that I appreciated justly Mr. Jefferson’s charac- 
ter; for he had heard.a few days ago a distinguished gen- 
tleman, who was a neighbor of Mr. Jefierson, assert that 
Mr. Jefferson had said that, if the State Bank System was 
to be tolerated, the only way tocontrol it, and to give a 

cul , was to have a Bank of the United States. 

ut this fact has been alluded to by the able gentleman 

who preceded me(Mr. Porpz.) That he said so, I ‘have 

not smallest doubt. Your Supreme Court, lust. winter, 

decided that the State Banks were Constitutional. Then, 

if Mr. Jefferson’s opinions are to be quoted, they would be 
in favor of a United States Bank. 

But these very gentlemen, who wish to chain down Mr. 
Jefferson’s opinions tothe narrowest views on-all subjects, 
will find themselves in an awkward predicament at the 
next session... I predict, Mr. Chairman, that they will then 
quote Mr. Jefferson as the greatest latitudinarian who ever 
filled the presidential chair. 

When the question of the annexation of Texas to the 
Union shall come up, as I expect it will next winter, these 
gentlemen will quote Mr. Jetierson as a precedent, because 
he recommended the purchase of Louisiana. 

Mr. Jefferson has admitted that that purchase was made 
without any authority being given in the Constitution. 
But still he recommended it, and signed the bill. Suir, he 
acted wisely; he acted as a philosophic statesman should 
have acted. There are occasionally and rarely great na- 
tional emergencies, which no framers of a Constitution can 
foresee. Those emergencies must be met, and acted upon 
promptly. This was oneof them. In such acase, all pub- 
lic functionaries are justified in adapting their course to 
the circumstances. Whilst they venerate the Constitu- 
tion, they are required by duty to obey what must be the 
sense, not of party, but of the whole nation in the emer- 
gency, and adopt such measures as will meet the wishes of 
the present generation, and which they are convinced will 
meet with the —— of all posterity. Such occur- 
rences are but seldom presented, but still they do some- 
timeseccur. And Mr. Madison said truly, in his able re- 
port upon the Virginia Resolutions of 1798, that, ‘‘ as the 


Constitution is above the law, so are the People above the | heard 


Constitution.” The maxim should be received with cau- 
tion, to be sanctioned only when the People desire a change 
in their organic law, or when great national exigencies 
arise, such as I have alluded to. 

Some of these Southern Constitutional lawyers seem to 
revel in denunciations against the Bank of the United 
States—not only some of the Virginia politicians, but the 
able member from South Carelina, (Mr. Pickens,) who 
sprang into the front rank iv this debate. Some new light 
has illumined his path. I thought, if any State in the 
Union had acquiesced in the constitutionality of the Bank 
of the United-States, it was South Carolina. If the Peo- 
ple have erred in sustaining the Bank, South Carolina has 
inculeated that error, for all of her great men have advo. 
cated it. In 1816} seven out of eight of her representa- 
tives voted for the Charter of the United States Bank. 
Yes, sir, Messrs. Calhoun, Chappell, Edwards, Huger, 

ing, » Middleton, Pickens, Taylor and Wood- 
ward; and Mr. Mayrant stood “ solitary and alone” against 
it.. But the onward path of modern genius can demon- 
strate that all these men were ignorent of the Constitution 
and their duties. 

“ We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow ; 
Qur wiser sons, no doubt, will think us so.” 

bea, sir, Mr. Calhoun, who was a southern fixed star, 
, by some inscrutable of Nature, by some 
undiscoverable law of oeapiie dade een bas sta- 
tion, and is, now in the northern -polar hemisphere ; or, 
rather, is now a planet revolving around, by attraction and 
, the Executive centre. Sir, I grieve at the sud- 

den transition, because I like Mr. Calhoun personally.— 
But he has made himself a living warning to the opinions 
I have expressed, how dangerous it is forany free thinking 
pon man, whether in public or private life, to pin 
his faith to the skirts of any man. Mr. Calhoun’s politi- 
cal life has been most strangely erratic. If I should wish 
to find an argument in favor of the Bank of the United 
States, I would read his speech made in 1816; if I wished 
to find a confirmation of those opinions, I would read his 
— made in the twenty-third Congress; if I wished to 
an argument against the bank, I would read his re- 
oileate made in the twen Congress ; if I wished 
to an argument in favor of the tariff, I would read his 
speech in 1816; if I would wish to find an argument 


the tariff, I would read at least a dozen speeches 
he hus made within the last four years; if I wished 
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to find an ar, t in favor of forts and fortifications, I 
would read his report when he was Secretary of War ;. if 
I wished to find an argument against forts and _fortifica- 
tions, I would read his speech delivered in the twenty- 
third Congress; if I wished to gain proof that he was 
friendly to the tariff and interval improvements, I would 
ask tor it from the gentlemen of Pennsylvania, who, some 
ten or.twelve years ago, urged his name for the Presiden- 
cy, and I would be answered that they urged his claims 
because they thought him ultra on those subjects; if I 
wished to find arguments against that system, they would 
be found in every speech which he has delivered.on any 
subject whatever for the last six years. Let the. rous 
and chivalric young men of the South follow seh a polar 
fixed star, and they will find, when too late ‘to retrieve 
their standing and usefulness, that they had been following 
an ignis fatuus, which had been leading them from swamp 
to.beg, from bog to glen, from glen to morass, and finally lett 
them in a cypress swamp of the most impenetrable - 
ness. He may be quoted for any political opinion, as a 
distinguished judge once said Coke’s reports could be 
quoted for any legal opinion. I had rather at once cut 
my political jugular, than follow such a star; for.if I did 
not, the People would soon do it for me; and I regard sui- 
cide preferable to public execution. I was amused at the 
gallant bearing of my chivalrous friend from South Caroli- 
na (Mr. Pickens,) when he took the lead, conscious of his 
right and ability w lead, in this debate; it proved to my 
mind that his Southern feeling still animated his 
I thought it seemed cruel, though it was just, when he re- 
quired the Clerk, with his strong voice, to read out the 
names of those who had voted for and against General 
Gordon’s proposition a few years ago. I thought that that 
was, to his new allies, ‘‘ the most unkindest cut of all.” 
I was then seated in the chair on the Clerk’s platform, 
which is new occupied. by the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Webster, [Mr. J. pointed in the di- 
rection of the Clerk’s seat, }:philosophizing and surveying 
the effect it would have on many countenances, and per- 
ceived, as some names were pronounced, their faces would 
crimson; others would blanch; some twisted on their 
chairs, whilst others left the hall, as old Proteus once 
quitted an unpleasant theatrical hall; whilst in some old 
and hardened sinners, who had, long and often offended, 
net an eye would wink, or a muscle move, or a single fea- 
ture change. They seemed to look as if they were con- 
scious that they were past all forgiveness, and had made 
up their minds to look with more composure upon their 
past acts, than upon the enormity of those which they ful- 
ly expected to perpetrate; whilst I heard, or thought I 
, several voices involuntarily exclaim, “expunge the 
journal.” That gentleman, (Mr. Pickens,) whilst he is 
advocating, in his able speeches, States rights, is, at the 
same time, supporting a which is the very defini- 
tion of consolidation. The w 1 ing. a t 
‘this: because Congress has not the power to establish a 
bank, therefore Congress must surrender into the hands of 
the Executive all power over the public money. 

Whilst I re a Virginian or South Carolinian, who 
will act upon the principles of his ancestors, and dare 
think for himself, as one of the noblest beings in creation, 
I regard that different Lilliputian race, who are seven- 
months’ children, always talking about the-Constitution 
and. never reading it, who ride about;with saddlebags and 
the revised code, and: spout ‘‘ Constitution and Jefferson” 
at every court-house and cross-road, as the unsatest guides 
in the world; and if they should happen to be such law- 
yers as “rare Ben Johnson” describes, I would warn the 
|. People to beware of them who 

‘Give forked counsel: take provoking gold 
> either hand, a put it =p, a 
wise, so grave, of so perplez’da . 
And loud withal, that weald not Bong ty scarce 
Lie still without a fee.’ 

There may be one other class of Southern politicians 
who are worse constitutional advisers. They ure those of 
more standing at the bar, and who are called great special 
pleaders—the true green-bag gentry, who know all the 
arts of filing a declaration, or framing a demurrer—who 
can at once analyze in their minds all the dry maxims of 
the black letter, and the lignum vite terms of the law— 
who know how to make thin distinctions, and can quibble 
on the point of a cambric needle. Such men I would 
counsel with upon a contingent remainder or executory 
devise; but they are not such men as I would select as my 
guides toexpound the Constitution on this floor, ur to make 
them my arche-types; as philosophical statesmen, Hair- 
split distinctions prove, they think, superior wisdom; and 

y will beautify them with rich diction and elegant man- 
ner, and leave you in a perfect ise of ecstasy, figures, 
and flowers.» Mr. Chairman, there are safer and_ better 
guides. Let him who wishes to understand the Conatita- 
‘tion, read the debates of the Convention which framed that 
instrument—read the debates in the State conventions 
which adopted it—read the Federalist and Chief Justice 
Marshall’s decisions upon-it: let him do this, and then 
he will dare to think for himself, and will know EX 
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ferson was not in this country at the time of the 
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itician, Mr. Jefferson was. superior to Mr. Madison ; 
‘an expounder of the Constitution, I regard him as inferior 
Can any one doubt that, had Mr. Van 
mended the establishment of a United States Buuk, aha. 
tered with cautious and well-guarded restraints, it 
have been passed by this Congress, and that in legs 
six months every solvent bank would resume i 
ments, and the overwhelming misery and distresses 
People would have changed into a brighter and more 
perous aspect?’ Ido not doubt it. Had Mr. Van 
said that he had been disappointed in the new ex: 
as all of his friends had been; that it was the 
dom now to adopt the old and well-tried policy of 
decessors, a policy which had worked well: if then 
his friends here had opposed it, he could have held 
example of Madison, and been sustained by the 
Madison’s name would have outweighed a host of mo, 
politicians. When Mr. Madison stood alone in his yore 
the last Virginia Convention, against all the rest, an 
American writer said that he would sooner haye | 
Mr. Madison to be right: than all the rest put to togethey ’ 
As much as I admired his wisdom, I not say ther 
much. But Mr. Vun Buren’s course has been 
a firm one; and a distinguished Senator now in my oe 
{ Mr. Webster] said, in a speech which I heard with 
pleasure in another quarter of this Capitol, that afterreat 


















really tracking the footsteps of the late President, 
not charge him with a want of firmness. _I differ 
distinguished gentleman, and many others who have 
the same language in this and the other end of the | 
tol. I will not call it, at the same time, timidi 
will call it rashness. The brave Roman who sent h 
lant son at the head of an army, cautioned him as 
against rashness as he did against cowardice. 
mean of true courage,” said he, “‘ lies between the 
pr dae pace and rashness.”” Jt is a proof of an 
of moral courage for any man to persist in w 
his friends urge him to do so, Me Van Buren had ; 
portunity of showing moral fortitude in an eminent-degres: 
for it does require no small degree of moral courage fora 
man to gently chide, softly to rebuke, a ruinous career 
his friend. Had Mr. Van Buren said to his fri , 
he had believed in the experiment as they had bu 
he and they had been disappointed; it had overwhelm 
ite shale land in misery and distress; his su; inf. 
well as his opponents were be by it; that he fel 
his duty to sbeadon the ene vtech hind so signally fab 
ed, and hé hae determined, for the good of the nati 
go buck to the well-beaten in hich Washington 
Madson, and all the other Presidents, trod—he ve 
lost here and there a friend, but he would have gained» 
roved himself wets 
the office which he holds, proved himself of true 
nerous courage, and would have then been gers by. 
side of the amiable and patriotic Madison. But whatdom 
he do? When the popular frenzy was highest against; 
bank, Mr. Van Buren, in an evil hour, commii hime 
against the bank, supposing the pet bank scheme would 
ceed; because Gen. Jackson sworn.in his wrath! 
should succeed. But it failed—exploded ing up the 
Treasury as well as the banks; and the People were p 
ed. Mr. Van Buren was ina dilemma, and could. notgs 
for a United States Bank, and preserve -his consistency), 
and had not magnanimity of feeling to confess error, r 
and ask forgiveness of the thousands and tens of 
whom he had helped’to ruin. What was he,to do im thi 
emergency, as Congress had been called in the panic of | 
moment! He was pledged to go in the footsteps of, 
late Presidept, and there were no footsteps. Mr. Van 
ren was at fault, sadly at fault. A fast runner was . 
to the Hermitage, two letters are quickly written by Gene 
ral Jackson, published in the Globe, thus footsteps 
made where none were before. Never did Tiberius. 
with as much awful terror as when he retired from 
and went to his gloomy and secluded hermitage, and 
‘his authoritative and bloody edicts to a slavish and affright, 
ed Senate. eide 
One or two gentlemen have thrown out, duri thede. 
cussion on this bill, or the one which, was a on a fen 
days ago, a delicate intimation that the expediency of 
bank might be more clear to their minds if the 
tion were altered so as to express distinctly that Congres 
should have power to establish a bank, Of such ; 
I think as Lowndes did in 1816, when he was 
by a member to move an amendment to the Const 
to authorise, Congress to establish a bank. Lowndes spit, 
that he had two objections to doing so: one, was, that, he) 
thought such an amendment would not. be iy 
the second was, that he thought the power 
in the Constitution. , 
Mr. Chairman, I do not profess to. be a a 
lawyer. I have read some law, it is true, but, have never, 
tised in the courts. I have been admitted to practice 
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in Virgina, under the most distinguished jurist 

Pane and political friend of Mr. Jefferson. I 
was to believe. that it was the duty of a lawyer to 
respect Constitution.and the laws; that the Constitu- 
<on had authorized courts armed with power to decide liti- 
ce jons;. that from the inferior courts there was a 
to the higher; and that the decision of the 
Supreme ot the United States was final, and its pow- 
broadly and clearly written in the Constitution ; 
that if the Supreme Court were to decide a question of 
rinciple, which did not —— eee ee 
i s final; but the People have a remedy tn two ways, 
et by the Constitution, by which Congress and 
should not alter the decision, but could alter the 
Constitution, as they have on some occasions altered that 
instrument. This was the doctrine which I was:taught ; 
this is.the doctrine which all my reading and reflection have 


“The Supreme Court bas said that it will not decide 


but that same court re pa said oe 

itutionality of the bank was a question, 
fea < decided it to be constitutional. The decisions of 
that.court. have, in every case, been acquiesced in by the 
People of the whole nation. General Washington, who 
over the Convention which framed the Constitu- 
tion; Mr. Madison, who was most prominent in framing 
it; Alexander Hamilton, who, in intellect, was second to 
man in the nation ; have given their sanction to a bank. 
The Congress of 1791, which chartered the first United 
States Bank, voted two to one in favor of it—ayes 39, noes 
| The greater portion of the members of that Congress, 

o were in the Convention which framed the Constitu- 
tion, yoted for it. Every President has given it his sanc- 
'tion:. Washington, J. Adamz, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 

Q.. Adams, Jackson,—for the latter, in one of his mes- 
sages, said he would condescend.to write a charter, if Con- 
, would meanly ask him to do 30; every President, 
gaye Martin Van Buren; and even he signed a memorial 
a a branch established at Albany. The man who 

raise his voice against this overwhelming authority, 
Lwould respect more for his. pertinacity and obduracy of 
opinion than for his dispassionate judgment. 

We are told by metaphysicians that ‘nothing is so diffi- 
cult to prove as self-evident pro itions. And I regard 
the red Congress to establish a national bank as being 
0 édly clear as to remove all necessity for other ar- 


gument on that subject. 





: From the Boston Courier of June 7. 
ait *» OREGON TERRITORY. 
The people of this country, as well as their senta- 
tives in’ are, we think, somewhat indebted to 


ligent exposition of the state of affairs on the western shore 
of our continent. This exposition was given in a s ’ 
madein the House of R ntatives, in support of a Re- 
solution, offered by Mr. Cushing, that the Committee on 
foreign Relations be mstructed to inquire into the éxpe- 
of establishing a-post on the river Columbia, for the 
and occupation of the Territory of the United 
watered by suid river, and also to consider the expe- 
diency of making farther provision by law to prevent the 
intermeddling of the officers or subjects of foreign powers 
with the Indians of the United States. 

The whole of this speech, embracing a mass of docu- 
tientary evidence in support of Mr. Cushing’s argument, 
“is too long for republication in our columns. The follow- 
ing extracts will show the grounds of our title to the Ore- 
gon Territory, and the nature of the intermeddling by offi- 
cérs and subjects of foreign powers, against which it seems 
to be highly proper that a defence should be priivided : 
wld Tl the yast interior regions. of North America, 
Aethe West.and Northwest, with its noble riyers, continu- 
tus-lakes, extensive prairies; and lofty mountain ranges, 
the).chief object of commercial pursuit, it is familiarly 
known to us all, is the fur of the wild animals with which 
cepowuny abounds; constituting almost.the sole market- 
cable of the numerous, tribes of Indians scattered 
over those parts of the continent. While the French held 
SManada, down to 1763, the trade with the. Indians, and 
the collection of peltries, in, the immense countries beyond 

lakes, was carried on_ partly by the French Ca- 
themselves, and pai t'y by their Northern neighbors, 
‘te English Hudson’s Bay Company ; all which invaluable 
tmde, on the acquisition of Canada, fell into the hands of 
Great Britain. The Hudson’s Bay Company was not long 
without a competitor in the Northwest Company of Mon- 
pe formed in 1787. ‘Their competition of trade induc- 

deadly feuds, fatal to their own e and rity, 
- while they distracted and corrupted Seinitens,. « 
250 * * * 
Meanwhile the United States acquired the country be- 

-yoad.th y.Mountains,.by discovery, 
Fation, and the formality of occupation, Mr. Astor, him- 
_ self exterisively crpuged in the fur trade southwest of the 
“Lakes, became fully aware of the 
_ country, and 


*cross the continent, by 
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t value of the Orego’ 
the importance of a line of trade to be carried 
i ascending the river Missouri, and 





of thar 


Congress 
Mr. Cushing, of Massachusetts, for an elaborate and intel-. 


y exple- | 





descending the*Columbia to the Pacific; and thence ‘com~ 
municating directly with China; and, in the jon at 
the same time of his own interests and those of the United 
States, organized the establishment of Astoria. 

ae Company took the alarm. They foresaw what 
w be the effect of this enterprise, if successfully prose- 
cuted. They despatched emissaries«of theirs to the Co- 
lumbia, who, availing themselves of the war between Great 
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Britain and the United States which followed in the year’ 


after the foundation of Astoria, induced McDougal, one of 
the agents ef Mr. Astor, to a fraudulent sale of his 
factory, furs, and other ty, to the Northwest Compa- 
ny; and the sloop of war came and took formal 
possession of Astoria, in the name of Great Britain, and 
changed the name of the post to St. George. This formal 

ion, however, was an act of war; and was annulled, 
as I have before stated, by the restoration of the post to 
Mr. Prevost and to Commodore Biddle, in the Ontario, 
after the conclusion of peace. But. still the Northwest 
Company retained the actual sion of the country, un- 
der the purchase from Mc ll; and; in 1821, the 
Northwest Company and the Hudson’s Bay Company, ha- 
ving compromised their differences, were united; the ope- 
rations of the new association being continued down nly v8 
time under the charter of the Hudson's Bay Company. 

Sd * ” * * 


The Hudson’s Bay Company as now organized, I pre- 
sent to the notice of the people of the United States, as 
being in itself a great foreign power, most injurious and 
hostile to their rights and interests. It is to America what 
the East Lidia Company is to Asia. Dean Tucker de- 
scribes it as one of the corrupt monopolies of the reign of 
Charles II. (Tucker on trade, p. 68.) And it is natural 
enough that a corporation, born of corruption, should sub- 
sist by usurpation. Though chartered, for a limited time, 
which has long since expired, and though never confirmed 
by Parliament, (Chitty on Com. vol. 1, p. 679,) and seex- 
isting only as a corporation, by sufferance, it claims a more 
than imperial sway as appurtenant to the grant of the 
trade of Hudson’s Bay, commencing midway in the North- 
eastern coust of the continent, reaching from Labrador 
down to near the shores of Lake Superior, thence along 
the high lands which divide the waters of the Mississippi 
and Missouri from Lake Winnipeg, and sosweeping around 
by the easterly side of the Rocky Mountaiifis, to the Slave 
Lake,.and back to the shores of the Atlantic (Bouchett’s 
Brit. Dom. vol. 1, p. 32, e¢ seg.) This enormous territo- 
ry, indeed, onaeainen directly on the United States, for 
the company undertook to sell to the Earl of Selkirk a 
large tract of more than 100,000 square miles, the country 
of the Red River and Lake Winnipeg, which is found to 
be cut off by our boundary. Not content with which, the 
company has even seated itself down as the mistress of the 
great valley of the Columbia. © Yet its rights are limited to 
the power which its establishments give it, and the mono- 
poly which it usurps of the trade of the interior, overbear- 
ing the competition of private enterprise. 

T have an English authority to attest the general cha- 
racter of the dominion exercised by these mercantile sove- 
reigns, the Hudson’s Bay and Newcastle Companies.— 
There is a work published by a servant of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, in 1770, who styles it “a baneful monopo- 
ly,” who details what he plainly éalls its tyranny and its 


frauds, ant whe says the associates “ have undoubtedly 
forfeited every just pretension” to continue a co fion 
‘by the ill use they have made of this royal favor.” (Um- 


freville’s Hud B.Com. p. 98.) And what the Northwest 
Company has been, we learn from the friends of the Hud- 
son Bay Company ; for (the late) Lord Selkirk says that, 
in the wide e of country occupied by their forts and 
trading posts, they “established a more despotic rule than 
could be found to existeven in any Asiatic Government.” 
(Claims of the Hudson Bay Company, page 39 ;) and we 
are further advised that “ the intereourse of the Northwest 
Company with the Indians, * * under the semblance and 
disguise of commerce, is an organized system of rapine.” 
And these ies we suffer to remain in the intrusive 
occupation of the Oregon, most injuriously to us! 


If the United States would retain the independence they 
liave achieved, they must look well to the Commercial en- 
terprises of Great Britain. Other nations liave pursued a 
career of conquest in the undisguised aim of nvilitary ambi- 
tion; with her it is commercial ambition, supported by as- 
sociated arts and arms. This very question illustrates the 
n>ces:i y of watchfulness on our psrt. The British Isles 
may be assimilated to great citadels and workshops on the 
coast of Europe. The ships of her navy are floating for- 
trcsses, with military stations dotting all over the globe, in 
every sea. She has Gibraltar, Malta, and the Ionian Isl- 
ands, for t!e Mediterranean; Sierra Leone, St. Helena, 
and the Cape, for Africa. With Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
w ck,,and Be muda, she menaces the Atlantic coast of the 
United States ; with Jamaica she flanks the Gulf of Mexi- 
co; and ty the St. Lawrence and the Lakes, she pene- 
trates inte the innermost recesses of North America. »Hin- 
dostan and Ceylon give to her the control of Southern and 
Central Asie. She possesses the Antarctic world of Aus- 
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ands, as exemplified in the doings of Lord Byron i 
Blonde, and the more recent visit of Lord Edward Russell. 
If rumor do not err, she entertains the thought, at least, of 
obtaining, through the shareholders of Mexican. stock, 

‘Bay of San Francisco, the noblest bay and. harbor on 
Pacific coast of America; near at hand. to 
eet tn etae at ae an ae ie eee 
herself on the waters of the .. What is all 


this to have on our all-important w fisheries and, 

commerce in the Pacific ? on the business 
and the tranquillity of our se ‘on the Missouri and 
the Arkansas? Does not our indi stimulate her 


cupidit ? our neglect enable her to magnify claims, into 
feos aa to convert intrusion into title 1’ 

Mr. Cushing proceeds to give a history of the various 
negotintions that have taken place between Great Britain 
and the United States, respecting the regions to the west 
and northwest, and of the unjust conduct of Great Britain 
in regard to the Indians, whom that nation has always em- 
ployed, or endeavored to employ, in-wars against our fron- 
tier settlements. We have room for only one more ex- 
tract, which is the conclusion of the sj 

“The war of 1812 changed materia 
parties. By the avnexation of Louisiana to the United 
States, the English line was-removed from the Mississippi. 
The United States was relieved from the Pp we paca nf 
ses of Jay’s treaty. In the negotiations commerci 
mee ae the two countries, which produced 
the snecessive conventions of 1815,,1818, and 1827, the 
United States refused to renew the stipulations of the third 
article of Jay’s treaty. — the war, agers, at 
Britain has enjoyed no jar treaty privileges nter- 
course with the Lndions of the United States, as she did 
before ; and it is left to stand upon general sayy, Dad We 
had purchased wisdom by dear onpene . Hence-the 
act of 27th April, 1816, based upon rinciples assumed 
at Ghent, by which foreigners were ited from trading 
with our Indians, their. goods being subjected to forfeiture, 
and their persons (unless fortified with a passport) to a fine 


and imprisonment; and the President being au to 
empluy the military force to carry the lav. into effect. 
hese provisions, needful as they are to the peace of the 


United States, are evaded, by the Indians being inveigled 
into Canada to receive stipulated war subsidies or annual 
presents, as.proved by.the evidence of Mackenzie, of Ge- 
nerals Clark and Cass, of Mr. Schooleraft, of Mr. Fulker- 
son, and the avowal of Lord Glenelg; they are evaded by 
the disvegard of our boundary, so easy in those vast regions, 
extending from the Lakes to the nig Bayt we where 
the line, though designated by treaty, not been run or 
marked; and they are nullified and utterly set at naught, 
by the intrusions of the Hudson’s Bay Company into the 
country of the Columbia river, debauching, corry » and 
arming against us, the numerous tribes inhabiting the iru- 
mense country between the Mississippi and the Pacific 
ocean. It is impossible to.reconcile these things with the 
neutral obligations of Great Britain. Her practices with 
our Indians are a greuter breach of neutrality than any 
thing which our citizens have done on the C a frontier ; 
the latter being a transient outbreak, the former an orge- 
nized system ; our Government having withstood and sup- 
pressed this, while the British Government officially and 
publicly participates in that. Whatever we, the Congress 
of the United States, can do, by authorizing the esta 
ment ofa post on the Columbia, or otherwise, to put 4 stop 
to these abuses, should be done, while the Executiye should 
be invoked to exért to the same end the peculiar power 
conferred on him by the Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, I hasten to bring these ted remarks 
to a conclusion. I feel sensible of the difficulties I am Tia- 
ble to meet in bringing before the House a subject which, 
though much and ably discussed in former Congresses, hes 
been thrust aside by more engrossing domestic questions, 
until it is, to many intents, aud especially in its present re- 
lations, a new one. I have now done my duty. \ hee 
exposed facts which seem to me i t to be r- 
stood ;.and to give due effect. to which, I have deemed it 
necessary they should go forth to the country from the 
Halls of the Capitol. Tbe whole of our fur trade; our 
whale fisheries; our intercourse with Asia, giving ta- 
ble employment to many millions of our capital, and to the 
population of all parts of the country, are at stake in this 
question. Ovr Indian relations are involved in it, Upon 
its issue, depends the fate of a noble domain, the seat, in 
no distant time, ef Prey ae of power, . It is impor- 
tant in all points of view. That wid » region, the interior 
plateau of the continent, with its wild mountains and its 
romantic scenes of chase ahd war; that ocean of the prai- 
ries, with its peril, its “wipe prs its Bago: of life, so 
anal s to the sublimity tacle a stirring vi- 
pi of the sea itself; Ay rich valleys of the Oke- 
gon, through which the same bright banner which les 
on the Atlantic inay"tarry the stars of our civilization west- 
ward on the Pacific—all this will be possessed or peopled 
ere long, either by England or by us. 

















Which shall it be? Can the sense of our true interest, 
can the hon@r and ‘pri pet cower wat It ‘is a 

ours by right; ours the necessities cf geogra- 
pica postion re by apcaain idvration of national safe- 
ty; ours it will be in tranquil possession, if we tempe- 
rately bat firmly 
for England 


assert our ri . The world is: wide 

and for us. ‘We have much to gain 
by-a cordial intercourse, conducted as becomes nations of 
‘the ‘same blood and the same tongue, each at the head of 
Civilization in its Dcocamicint end — to hazard, wd 
ther : icing or. ing encroachments on either 
side. % OF shoots: ai ‘dominant race, which, starting 
fromthe mountains of Caucasus, has in oppo- 
site directions, east and west, encircling the globe, it we 
are to confront each other on the shores of Asia and of 
America, there let’ us meet in confident will, imbued 
with that ‘just consciousness of each v's power, and 
that mutaal respect for each other’s rights, which are the 
onlyjsure fouudation of stable peace.” 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


LATE FROM ENGLAND. 

ABRIVAL OF THE GREAT WESTERN. . 

New York was electrified on Sunday morning by the wel- 
comé re-appearance of this ‘favorite steamer, in fourteen 
days from Bristol. 
days, notwithstanding a head wind for nine days, and the 
breaking of part of her machinery, which hindered her 
more than a day. There can no longer remaina doubt of 
the practicability and of steam navigation of the 
Atlantic. The experiment has been thoroughly tested, 
with a most satisfactory result. 

The European néws is sixteen days later. The Com-| 
mercial Intelligence is favorable. Cotton has maintained: 
its}price reer. the two weeks ending June 1st, in the 
face of the enormous import of about 150,000 bales, atid 
a sale of about 100,000. Of course it can hardly go lower 
this season, as the last crop has now miinly gone forward. 
American Securities are without material change, though a 
feeling of distrust is prevalent, and the expectation that 
many millions will yet be sent over, depresses the market. 
Mr. Jaudon’s ugency is spoken of as the great prop of the 
American interest. 

Correspondence of the Courier & Enquirer. 

Ministers have made a compromise with the Conserva- 
tives in relation to Irish affairs, much to the annoyance of 

"Connell. 

We learn, generally, from Col. Webb, who went out 
passenger in the Great Western, ‘that she made the pus- 
sage in 14 3-4 days notwithstanding a head wind during 
nine days, anda delay equivalent to nearly a day and a 
half of ac‘ual loss, in consequence of breaking part of the 
machinery of one of her engines—which was, however; ef- 
fectually repaired on board the ship—she having a regular 
furnace for that purpo The accident arose from the ‘ig- 
norance of the Eipincty in press wi to cool one of the 
brasses which had become heated, by throwing’cold water 
upon it. He has since been discharged.~ It willbe re- 
meinbered that her chief Engineer died in the Hospital in 
this city, before she sailed for Bristol. — 

_ On the arrival of the Great Western at Bristol, the pas- 
sengefs united in a letter to the Captain, expressive of their 
confidence in the‘ship, and the comforts and luxuries they 

d enjoyed in tli@ir passage across the Atlantic, which 

, lenominated “a pleasure excursion from New York 
to Bristol.”” They also “gave hiin’s piece of plate of the 
value of £53. 

The success of this great undertaking has produced unu- 
sual excitement in England; and the number of Ships im- 
mediately to be built, will secure to’ us in a short time, ‘ar- 
rivals and departures at Teast once inten days. The Bris- 
tol faery. particilarly, are desirous of forming a con- 
nexion with a company in this city, and will subséribe ‘hulf 
the capital for a steam ship to run in connexion witli the 











estern. 

Ministers would have gone out of office on a motion te 
abolish a¢ once the upprenticeship system in the West In- 
dies and admit the negroes to ull the privileges of freemen, 
if the Conservatives had not come’to their réscue and de- 
clared that they would not take office on the triumph of a 
question which in their opinion would be a breach of faith 
on the part of ‘the Government, and involved the honor of 


jorning News. Srx o’ciock A. M. Sunpay. 
OF THE GREAT WESTERN. 

We stop the press to announce the arrival of the above 
steamrship, (Lieut. Hoskins, commandant,) in 14 days 
from Bristol, which city she left on the second of June. 

The only paper we have been able to obtain is the Bris- 
tol Mirror.  yhens only time to make the following ex- 
tacts: ‘ 

The Sirius sailed from Cork on Thiarsday, the 31st ult. 
The steam-ship British Queen was launched at Lime- 
She is one of the largest shi 
t longer'than any vessel in the 


Fem ety 


“house on the 31st of May. 
in the world, being 89 


- 


She made thie passage out in 14 3-4] produced 


.proper to whip, on our soil, two companies of militia. 











The Great Western Steam-ship.—About 400 of the 
proprietors and their friends visited the Great Western on 


Wednesday. In the saloon there was a spread, and 
all the tables were han once ished. Thecom- 
pany expressed themselves ‘highly delighted with the en- 


tertuinment, and several tousts:were given by different gen- 
tlemen present, in flowing bumpers of wines of rare de- 


scriptions and first rate ' 
A fatal riot occurred J originating at a poor 
law meeting, where Mrv Courtney, long familiar to the 


public for his eccentricities, is stated to have ‘shot a sher- 
iff’s officer who endeavored to arrest him. Courtney im- 
mediately fled, and having been joined by several persons 


‘of the lower order, retired to a plantation in the neiglibor- 


hood of the city, whither a detachment of her majesty’s 
45th regiment at once marched to dislodge them. Lieut- 
H. B. Bennett, of that regiment, fell in the attempt, it is 
said by the hand of Courtney, who himself was subsequent- 
ly killed in the skirmish. Capt. Montgomery, of the 45th, 
is reported to have been severely wounded, and the lives 
lost are believed to amount to 18 or 20. 
From the London Morning Chronicle. 

Deatu or TALLEYRAND.—Prince Talleyrand breathed 
his last on the evening of the 17th of May. He had been 
outin his carriage on the previous Sunday ; but a slight sore 
an anthrax or gangrene, and he was carried off 
im his 84th year. He had for some time written and ad- 
dressed to the Pope & retraction of ‘his conduct at the’ fa- 
mous ceremony of the Federation, where he forgot his epis- 
copal ordination, and condescended to bless that democrat- 
ic and somewhat heathen ceremony. He received absolu- 
tion, extreme unction, and died in the peace of the Catho- 
lic Church, although the Archbishop of Paris, to wom the 
Prince hai sent a copy of his létter to the Pope, kept aloof 
from his bedside. King Louis Philippe, however, visited 
the deathbed of the veteran statesman, whose respect for 
etiquette and courtly ideas, was manifest even in his dying 
moments. He insisted on ing to the King all who 
happened to be with him, atid had not undergone that cer- 
emony, and he acknowledged the King’s visit not as theact 
of warm ‘and_private friendship, but as “ a great honor 
donc to his .”* Madam Adelaide, sister of the ‘King, 
also visited the Prince. Messrs. Thiers and Mole also at- 
tended his last moments. 


Blockade of Valparaiso.—The American Consul at 
Lima officially communicates.the intelligence of the block- 
ade of Valparaiso by the Peru Bolivian naval forces, from 
and after the 18th of August next. 


The Creek Indians.—The Arkansas Gazette of the 30th 
ult. states that the Indians on the western frontier, threat- 
en to make disturbances in the fall. They have even de- 
stroyed their own farms in a sort of phrenzy, at being com- 
pelled tu emigrate. . The Gazette fears the people on the 
frontier of that State will have trouble, from various indica- 
tions in that, quarter. 

THE CHEROKEES. 

We hasten to lay before our readers, says the Darien 
Telegraph of the 7thinst., the contents of the following let- 
ter received this day from St. Mary’s. _ It is from Major 
Edward Hopkins, who it will be seen has promptly enter- 
ed the field umidat the savages. We are certain that vic- 
tory wal pow upon his standard if he has material to act 
upon, Volunteers, fly to Camden, _ Young men of McIn- 
tosh, show your spirit and rush to the battle field ! 

St. Mary's, June 2. 

Dear sir,—To-day a despatch reached: me from the up- 
per part of our country, requiring aid against, as near as 
can be judged, 300 Indian warriors, who have thought 
So 
great a number very justly gives alarm to our population. 
On Wednesday next I take the field against them, with as 
many volunteers as I can obtain, and Capt. Tracy’s compa- 
ny of riflemen. Togive security to our citizens is.all «I ex- 
pect to accomplish, until our Governor) puts me in posses- 
sion of sufficient force to drive the scamps fromthe swamp, 
which I hope will be done with all expedition. Inthe dif: 
ferent engagements many men have been wounded, and one 
mortally. If the enemy chose, or had an idea of offensive 
warfare, they could lay waste the.entire country ; nor could 
20 men be found prepared to.meet them. py een 
ignorance predomjnates; and instead of bold, they use a 
dastardly warfare. Very respectfully yours, 

E. HOPKINS. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Marrtanp.—The State loan of $500,000, redeemable 
after 1890, to bear an interest of three per cent. per annum, 
was taken up on Monday, at 63 per cent. 

Four or five frame buildings, near the corner of Aisquith 
and Douglas streets, Baltimore, were consumed by fire on 
Thursday last. 

The accounts from all parts of the State promise an abun- 
dant, wheat crop. 

District or CotumB1a.—Richard H. White, accused 








of setting fire tw the Teoustry 

acquitted, and discharged from a 
Vracin1a.—The punishment of ‘branding was abi 

ai thie Tate sanion of te Laghdlarire. oe tate 

The scarlet fever is very prevalent near W' 


Nort# Carorina.—Goyernor Dudley has 
clamation, ordering that the sale of the lands “ 
quired by treaty with the Cherokee Indians,” 
mence at Frankie, Macon.county, on the first 
September next. " 

Sout Caroiina.—T wo more attempts wore made, 
Saturday week and Sunday, to fire the city of. 
but they happily failed. iia 

GeorGta.—General Scott, on the 23d ultimo, proceeig 
to carry into effect his orders to compel the oke 
evacuate the State. He met with no resistén¢e, “+ 
29th, he had three thousand Inditins under his’ 
it is probable that not a single Indian now remaing 
the territory of ia " ¢ 

Some three hundred Indians have taken’ posststiéng 
the swamps near St. Mary’s, and routed with sorie’shaugh 
ter, two militia companies sent against them. A tangy 
force is being collected to attack them. | ahi 

ALABAMA.—Twenty-two thousand dollars in specie di 
ved at Mobile from Texas, on the 6th instant. ™ ~~” 

We hear alarming accounts of the cotton crops. _ 
number of the plants are said to have been ae 
ed by the extreme cold between the 15th and 29th 
Many planters have commenced putting in seeds for 
crop. 
ship Jeanette, Capt. Lovett, cle 
from Grand Gulf on the 22d ultimo, direct for Li 
with a cargo of 1087 bales of cotton. The ship 
Tuke, Captain Knowles, lately cleared at Natcliez for 
erpool, with 1275 bales of cotton; and the brig Bor 
Captain Eastman, sailed for Boston, with a cargo of 6 
bales. These facts are sufficient evidence of the entetprie 
of the State. Poses 

The citizens of Canton, Madison county, have 
held a public meeting, at which they passed resoluti 
suppress the sport of gaming, and expel the gamblers 
their town. tter late than never, ‘ae 

Lovistana.—At an election for a member ofthe city 
council for the first ward of the first municipality, wid 
New Orleans on the 4th instant,-Mr. Lafonta, the 
candidate, was returned by a majority of 11 votes. 

Rathbun Allen, who was concerned in the forgeries ti 
took place at Buffalo, some two years ago, has bee ar. 
min at New. Orleans, where he had been employed 
clerk. . iv 4 

Mr. Caldwell has gained his suit at New Orleans aging. 
the Gas Bank. His claim was five hundred shapes, » 
gas privileges, valued at $50,000, without! the oblightion 
of paying for them in money. The'present 
ditién of the bank is entirely owing to his exertions. | 

A large sale of real estate took place at New Orlesm 
on the 31st ultime. The property went off at prices: 
fifty per cent. lower than the rates current in Februag, 
1337. (Kp 

Mr. Prieur, the Administraticn candidate for Governoryis 
suffering from an apeplectic attack. - ‘ty 

Arxansas.—A Mr. James Grant, at a dinner, party ia 
St. Francis county, on the 16th ultimo, wantonly 
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bulldjvige, hast: 





Mr. Gabriel Sibley. He was immediately arrested, bat 
shortly after effected his escape, and has not since beense 
taken. a8» 
Tennesser.—A chamber of commerce has b cen estab 
lished at Memphis. ‘ desis ud 
Kentucky.—Our readers will recollect that the whole 
town of Paducuh was a few days sine® consumed by ‘it, 
which was thought to have been occasioned by.an incest 
ary, and that’ suspicion had’ fallen om the cashier of te 
bank. This suspicion. hes been dissipated by the discov 
ry of the real author of the calamity, in the persons of 
keeper of a’small grocery and another man. No cause 
assigned for the ‘act. 8; 
A violent hail storm occurred in Fayette county, onthe 
5th inst. The crops wére'totally destroyed. “A 
Inpiana.—A recent Bank Convention in this State | 
recommended an early resumption of specie payments 
the western banks. baal 
Oxn10.—President | M’Guffey is lecturing on temperance, 
at Cincinnati College. P th iseseliiiw 
The town of Dayton has resdlved to raise $18,000,,¢0 
build six school houses. » fe 
Wisconstn.—We learn that the beautiful tract bortler- 
ing on Rock and Fox Rivers, is in a rapid course of set 
tlement by a hardy and industrious population. |” 
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